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a,U0R readers know something of the 
abominations which are shrouded 
by the houses on the east side of 
MOVEY|| Gray’s-inn-lane, abominations of 
PNOF733) the most deadly kind. At all 
events we spoke loudly enough about them when 
we began our inquiries into the condition of 
London dwelling-places, and laid bare a few of the 
plague-spots and fever-stills of the metropolis. 
Some may remember the account of Charlotte’s- 
buildings there, and the view we gave of the 
front rooms of one house with its sixty in- 
habitants. Bell-court, Fox-court, Baldwin’s- 


gardens, and Tyndall’s-buildings, were pointed 


ess throngs who flood the paths in Gray’s-inn- 
lame have any knowledge of the hot-beds of 
disease and vice which exist within a dozen 
yards of them,” we called for the interference 


producing a good return for the capital of the 
society,—its money.* 

Tyndall’s-buildings is a court containing 
twenty-two houses, of which the society have 
obtained possession of seventeen, including 
the two shops in Gray’s-inn-lane, one on each 
side of the archway, and will presently have 
the rest. On next page we give a plan of it. The 
houses are all front, few of them having even 
the smallest outlet, and are in the most miserable 
state of dilapidation. Fig. 1 (page 163) repre- 
sents the present appearance of the court, and| Wandering from room to room, we found the- 
Fig. 2 shows more plainly the aspect of the houses | usual muddle, filth, and confusion, so painful to 
at the end. The shutters and doors are broken: | witness, and of which it is difficult to give an 
from most of the windows projects a well-known idea, either with pen or pencil. It is most im- 
apparatus for drying the day’s “wash :” the portant, however, that we should work vigor- 
pavement is broken and out of level, retaining ously with both, at this time of high prices, 
decomposing matter to contaminate the air,/ when so many scores of honest working men 
while the basement story of nearly all the houses | with families of children are, in order to procure 
is filled with foetid refuse, of which it has been other necessaries of life, obliged to avail them- 
the receptacle for years. In some of the houses ‘ selves of less expensive and less comfortable 
it would seem scarcely possible that human houses than heretofore, and are sinking daily into 
beings could live: the floors are in holes, the | those conditions from which, in the present state 
stairs broken down, and the plastering fallen; of things, they seldom rise. IY the hovels of the 
nevertheless, they are densely peopled, and as |poor such as we have described are allowed to 
much rent is paid for the rooms as ought to; remain in the large towns,—if even these ate 
obtain for the tenants decent accommodation. | removed in part, and no proper accommodation 


























af some who had power or influence to cleanse In one the roof has fallenin. It was driven in by 


: ra tipsy woman one night, who sought to escape 
tnd convert that fearful neighbourhood. over the tiles from her husband. Listen to the 


The title of the thoroughfare now filled, from conversation, if so it may be called, of those in- 
atly morning till late night, with the busiest | habiting it: you will find it in keeping with the 
of a busy community, speaks of the country. | disordered, disruptured, disreputable locality : 
When we say “ Gray’ s-inn-lane, there is 4] notice the faces that press against the window- 
smell of new hay m the air, and we have a pane, or come out into the doorways as a stran- 
notion of singing-birds. ger passes round the court: you will find them 

In Van den Wyngrerde’s View of London j altogether in accordance,—as the house, so the 
(1543), it is seem to be truly a lane leading) inmate. Three or four years since, several of the 
from the Inm northwards to the retired village | cellars were inhabited, the place was ill-drained, 
of St. Patras, with only one building in the | cesspoolswere in thedark under-parts. Thepolice 
pleasant fields eastwards between that and Ely | have since then interfered, and the drainage has 
House, where the strawberries grew. The | been slightly improved. The condition, however, 
Londowers found country air there, and men | is still bad enough. Take for example one of the 
and maids went Maying in the spring time. It} houses as a specimen of the rest. Entering the 
was them ¢alled Partpool or Portpool lane, from | doorway, we were shown a narrow staircase, 
the mamor of that name, through which it |dark as night, broken and shaky, down which’ 
passed, It soon, however, took its present) we groped with bent back and much difficulty. 
title, and im Stow’s time was “furnished with | At the bottom a glimmering light showed a 
fair buildings rug besqempmet ag e-alarn water-barrel which would hold fifty or sixty 

i towards Highgate | gallons at the most. It was at this time not 
eleven o’eloek in the morning, and the water was 

The Insi-Walks wete mush resorted to, and | all gone, and this was not to be wondered at, 
we msy see with the sstalty eye 2h. Besnale when ‘we found that this barrel was the only 


supply furnished. es 

quickset hedges” which were put up there under | lowest calculation, ined a population of 
i i pe 100 persons old aad young—this to serve for 
* dear brother” | all purposes of cleanliness and domestic use. 

of his sdimirable Resays, which may be read and | In this dim undercroft was also the only con- 
i andj venience provided for the same number of 

profit amd here, in the walks he had himself) persons, the two as shown in our sketch 3, 


provided, the numbers of the “roughs,” and 

such as plague the police and workhouse autho- 

rities, must increase. If, however, 6n the other 

hand this important affair be taken up manfully, 

and the poor properly lodged, in conjunction 

with other steps, we may be saved both danger 

and expense. 

In Tyndall’s-buildings, notwithstanding the 

seeming poverty of the people, they appear to 

pay their rent regularly. The rooms vary in 

cost from 1s. 10d. per week to 2s. 3d. averaging 

say 2s.; so that an eight-roomed house may 

bring in 41/; 12s. per annum, gross. Each room 

is let separately, and lodges, admittedly, in many 

cases six or seven persons including children... 
Under the rose, however, some of the rooms are 

sub-let, and small as they are, have been made 

to contaix. three or four distinct families! The 

first room we went into at our last visit, 

12 feet long and siz feet wide, lodged six per- 

sons. In the second there were three women 
washing in front of the window, two poor old 
creatures cowering over a few embers, and four: 
children—to say nothing of the men-folks who 
were out. There was no furniture whatever 
beyond the washing-tub and some dirty rags in 
one corner of the apartment to serve as a bed. 
In some of the rooms children were padlocked in. 
One room contained two large bedsteads, put up 
against the wall, and a bed on the floor, which 
was There was a very old woman 
close to the fire surrounded by a group—such 
as is often to be met with in these places 





laid out, and the summer-house he had built, jin close The smell was abomin- 


smoking their pipes and watching the pot upon 

































“to Graye’s Inne, to observe fashions of the 
ladies, because of ” his “ wife’s making some 
clothes,” 
~The ion of the neighbourhood to its 
resent condition is of much more recent date : 
to trace it is unnecessary: it has now reached 
its climax, and our appeal in favour of its 
misetable inhabitants has been heard and re- 


Classes” has descended tipon an utterly de- 
graded part of it, Zyndall’s-buildings, and pro- 






poses to put it into a proper condition for occu- 


able. The owners of such places, as we have the fire: a number of pictures were over 
et Staesume tees ungtiieg _ ond ast he Ren Sees Spo large 
naturall dirty, useless enything | ces of dried . Before @ young 
with them.” ‘We would ask in reply, “‘ How) child lay in a cradle manufactured out of an 
is it possible that good habits can be acquired | orange-chest : in other parts of the room were 
under such circumstances ? ‘baskets of oranges, — age and a 
In the basement of one of the houses the things forming their stock in trade. the 
water-butt presented the appearance shown in ! way we see here the unsold fish is stored for 
Fig. 4, the remainder of it being sunk in the use, to the great damage of health. This room 
ground and serving accordingly, when empty, to is much larger and better furnished than the 
ay - filthy tin per he pas ee rev ‘te ~ age or of it (fig. 6), to 
we heard it asserted in the neighbour , that show how of life the place is. . 
this one house, during the last visitation of the) The garrets, in most instances, are provided 
cholera, provided no fewer than nineteen cases with that dangerous sort of gutter previously 
of the disease, together with twenty-one cases referred to, which in these neighbourhoods is 
of fever! | converted into a poisonous drain : some of the 
| pipes were of course choked, and others broken, 





* In a recent report, 


pation by human beings,—to serve it, in short, | , the Registrar-gencral says“ Mz-\ producing the-effect represented in sketch 5. 
as it 2 ¢ ? ree 4 Sena Co eee ee ee ee eee | . ‘ é a 
in these ogee ah Che ee ee Cee a ccm’ ow tan isa. feet mans | SOE OF, The te eet the ok 
doubt _pages We DAVE N10 | diminution of mortality to sanitary improvements effected in the , nulty and m ustry ‘ ng agains 

with equally good results to the com- | °Urt. Wild-court (the registrar adds), from being the worst, is mission of fresh air, plugging up every rent and 


munity and to the society itself,—preserving 


now the best courst in my district, and is a striking proof how 
much the health of a neighbourhood may be improved by attention | cranny. 


When filled with occupants at night, 





the capital of the poor man ‘(his health), and ee See ae eee the atmosphere must be poisonous, 


stand it is paying the society 10 per cent. 
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Fig. 6.—A Room in Tyndall’s-buildings. 






























The first house on the left-hand side, on| under the able direction of Mr. Baxendell, who 
entering the court, marked in fig. 1, as “The 
Lodging-house,” was known as the Thieves’ 
Kitchen, and was the scene of sad doings. The 
first act of the society was to get rid of the 
tenant, and lock up the house. We could tell 
some strange stories of occurrences in this den ; 
but it is better they should remain amongst 
** The Mysteries of London.” 

We have probably said enough to show the 
present condition of the place: if not, our 
engravings will supply the deficiency, and will 
enable our readers hereafter to appreciate the 
changes about to be made by the society. 

A number of workmen are already at work 


endeavours to remove as few of the hard-work- 
ing and honest tenants as possible: the rooms 
and staircases will be plastered and whitewashed, 
ventilation will be provided for, daylight let ,in 
where necessary, and a proper supply of water 
provided ; large rooms will be divided by par- 
titions, of such height as not to prevent the 
circulation of air, and yet afford decent sleeping 
accommodation for a family ; and the cellars will 
be cleaned. In other words, before the summer 
comes a set of dens and styes will be trans- 
formed into cleanly, orderly, and wholesome 
dwellings. 

The works are being proceeded with as 


rapidly. as possible, but. the, filthy 
the basements causes considerable 4 
in the operations. The foul effluvia emitted 
actually render it impossible for the workmen 
to proceed for some time after the. surface has 
been broken up, and already three of them have 
been Dat ill. . is the 
menced, six cases of fever: hav 
worthy fact that none of 
occurred ‘in ‘any of the rooms tha 





case of sickness there ; “whilé 
which have not been puri 
order of the day. ~ <Rd 
less, are still to’ bé 





state of 
delay 


works have been com- 
ar have occurred, and 
these cases 


bd” men, neverthe- 
i, who pretend to dis- 
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believe in the effects of sanitary improvements, 
who will not connect cause and effect, and, if 
they saw a man put his head under a cart-wheel, 
and be killed in consequence, would return a 
yerdict, “ Died by the Visitation of God.” 

dall translated the Bible, and the Society 
for Improving the Labouring Classes are obey- 
ing its teaching in translating Tyndall’s- 
buildings. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL STUDIES IN 
JERUSALEM.* 


Usine the word Archeological in the French 
sense, I do not propose to treat of the topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem, but to limit my observa- 
tions to the architecture of the past, in giving 
you the results of a year and a half’s study, to 
which much might be added by further resi- 
dence. I accept, without further. remark, its 
traditionary topography, which is that of all 
ages, and has been well elucidated by the late 
Dr. Schultz, Prussian Consul, by Mr. Williams, 
and still better by Professor Willis, a master in 
archeological analysis. 

There are three periods which may have in- 
fluenced the architecture of Jerusalem, and 
which your knowledge of history will readily 
enable you to determine. The first is the Jewish, 
the second the Byzantine, and the third that of 
the Crusaders, or the Latin period. I shall 
make no allusion to the Mahometan specimens 
of architecture in Jerusalem, as they are not so 
much connected with our own immediate 
studies. 

With a pe to the Jewish period, it is diffi- 
cult to find anything like ornamentation in the 
monuments of that time. We judge of western 
architecture by such marks, but in Jerusalem 
we are at a loss, though we find here and there 
a few Egyptian-like features, chiefly in the cor- 
nices of tombs, such as those of Zachariah and 
of Absalom. 

I may state here what an ancient Jewish 
tomb is. The atrangements characterise it 
more than the detail. A large Jewish tomb 
consists of a porch from 3 to 6 yards in width, 
3 or 4 yards in height, and sunk, to the depth 
of 2 or 3 yards, in a wall-like face of rock. In 
the middle of the porch is a very low doorway, 
something like the opening of a fire-place, 
vat sas we creep, and enter the funeral 
chamber, containing the “ Joculi,” or places on 
which to lay the bodies, as on couches. Jeru- 
salem is surrounded by these tombs, It is the 
city of the dead, par excellence. 














tion existing in works of known Jewish origin, 





I may sti 

lom and. Zacharial @ mixture of Jewish 
with the Roman Ori ‘style: but in a little 
tomb in the 

c istic I have mentioned. It is very 


much like the Syrian example drawn by Mr. 

coles, and illustrated by Professor Willis, in 
his dissertation on the Holy Sepulchre. It is a 
monolithic tomb, carved out from the rock, and 
has no porch: a small vestibule leads from the 
first doorway to an inner ome, inside which is a 











small room, feet_ square, containing a 
large “Toes é one body could be rm 
and on maller “ loculi,” on which to 
Place the 8 of children, or lamps. In that! P 
at Siloam cornice consists of a deep fillet, 


a large cavetto, and a thick orlo.+ That is the | 
whole amount of genuine Jewish ornamentation 
We can find; and it very much resembles | 
tian architecture. | 

may here allude to other peculiar arrange- 
ments of Jewish architecture—the Pools—which 
are very prominent features in Palestine ; such | 
as those at an 





ols of Somos, —e a 
rusaiem with water. Springs an 

sources of water are very scarce in Palestine, 
and it only rains in the winter : the winter water 
must therefore be preserved for the supply of 
the whole Summer, by means of these large 
eel and cisterns. The Pool of Mamilla is on 





Gwthe east, near the gate of St. Stephen, just 


* Observations made at the Ordi 
nary General Meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, February £5:h, by Mr. 





I will begin with some data taken on the 
authority of a Jewish writer, who, though com- 
parative 
about, 
speaking of the Tower of David, says, ‘‘ About 
10 yards of the base of this building are very 
ancient, having been constructed by our ances- 
tors: the remaining part was added by the 
Mahomedans.” i 
specimen of Jewish masonry. 
** Place of Wailing ” is mentioned by very early 
travellers ; and Benjamin, of Tudela, says, “ In 
front of it (the cupola of Omar) you see the 
western wall, one of the walls which formed 
the Holy of Holies of the ancient temple: it is 
called th 

thither to say their prayers, near the wall of the 
court-yard.” You see here clearly what kind of 
masonry the Jewish masonry is, as distinguished 
from later masonry 
5 or 6 feet high on an average, and sometimes 
extending (as in the south-west corner of the 
Temple) to a length of 30 feet. The four edges 
of the face of each stone are rebated to form 


nie rustic joints, but the centre is worked perfec 
0 illustrate the small amount of ornamenta- moot This is also the kind of maso wy 


see in the monuments which we must attribute 
that the two great tombs of Absa- to the,,Herodian period. In many of these 
latter = however, ~ atone, though - the 
: ; - 1 |game large size, are perfectly smooth, without 
village of Siloam, we find the Jewish vehated na Viais,” y 
of Wailing’on the west of the Temple close and 
going south, we come to a good piece of 
masonry,—the arch of the broken bridge spoken 
of by Dr. Robertson. It is made of very large 
stones, and, as far as we can. conjecture, must 
be the work of Herod the Great. We see above 
it masonry of small stones, worked smooth, of 
the Byzautine period, and above that Mahomedan 
rusticated masonry. This is in the southern 


| Temple close. We have just come to the south- 
west corner of it ; and now, turning to the south 
side, we begin to find something like architec- 
tural ornamentation. 
period, and we may call jt of the Roman 
Oriental style. 
p School as the monuments of the Romans in 
Italy, but differs from them in being overloaded 
. with ornament. 

hour's distance south of Bethle-| southern side of the Temple we have an old gate- 
way (the convent which the Knights Templars 
built afterwards cuts it completely in half), and 
the lower course of stones all along the wall 
show it to have been entirely of Jewish origin. 
Up to a certain height it is such: above are 
smaller stones, this part being probably of the 
est side of Jerusalem, and there is another time of Justinian ; and above that another kind 
of masonry, which may be attributed to the 

Mahometans. This was probably the 
the “ Prostoa,” described by Josephus as added 


overlooking the valley of J yoo The pools 
were not made merely to supply water to the 
inhabitants of the towns, but for religious pur- 
poses. We have the remains of what is known 
as the Probatic* Pool, and I believe it is such, 
specially from its position with regard to the 
Temple. We have other pools in the vicinity 
of ancient temples, stile a very large one 
near the entrance of the temple of the Samari- 
tans, on the top of Mount Gerizim, which is 
seldom. seen by travellers. The Temple of 
Jerusalem is altogether destroyed, so far as 
many of the details of such arrangements are 
concerned, but we can resort to the Temple of 
the Samaritans, which having been a sort of 
copy of it, will give us some data which we can- 
not get at Jerusalem. ; 

I will pass now to constructed monuments, 
having hitherto dealt only with excavated ones ; 
and in studying these, which give so little orna- 
mental data, we must go deeper into archeo- 
logical study as architects, and learn to read a 
wall ; and to know the masonry, and recognize 
the different touches of different periods. The 
mason of one day does not imitate the mason of 
another, but he gives his own stroke of the 
chisel in his own particular way: he is not 
educated to be a good copyist, and it is singular 
to find how different periods are monumentalized 
by the stroke of the chisel, as they are in 
paleography by the stroke of the pen. 

In treating of the study of Jewish masonry, 


a@ modern author, knew what he was 
bbi Benjamin, of Tudela, in 1163, 


This, therefore, is a good 
The Jewish 


e Gate of Mercy, and all Jews resort 
It consists of stones of 
/we 


Starting from the Place 


art of the western side of the walls of the 


It is of the Herodian 


It 1s evidently of the same 


About the middle of the 


gate of 





George J. Wigley, associate. 
t Torus, 


to the Temple by Herod the Great, and which 
Professor Willis has completely identified from 
the position of the existing foundations. Going 
eastward along this southern side, we come to 
the three arches within the wall, which have 
been noticed by Williams and other writers. 
These are plain semicircular arches, evidently of 
the Byzantine times; yet it is a curious fact, 
that the western extremity of the series is placed 
exactly upon a jamb of the Herodian period ; 
and the small size of the stones forming the 
archivolt compared with the immense size of the 
stones of the jamb is remarkable. The deep 
and thick wantin on the jamb prove this to 
be an old Herodian doorway, capped by subse- 
quent Byzantine work. The views of Jerusalem 
which you have seen will enable you to under- 
stand me when I speak of the south-eastern 
corner of the Temple close, which towers above 
the valley in a marvellous manner. The level 
of the enclosure is carried on vaultings. These 
vaultings I have not examined; but, from the 
report of others, I judge them to rest on piers 
much older than themselves; and we may sup- 
pose the piers to have been also of Herodian 
work, the vauliing being added afterwards, pro- 
bably in the period of Justinian. Turning this 
corner to the eastern side, we come to another 
ornamented architectural feature, the Golden 
Gate, which consists of a double archway on 
iers; the arches ornamented with thick gar- 
ands of flowers, &c. We cannot so well 
describe the internal front, because it is in the 
‘** Haram,” and we have not access toit. As 
far as I have seen it from a distance, I believe 
(and some illustrations from Mr, Catherwood. 
warrant my conjecture) it is very much like the. 
outside of, the southern gate. Both fronts, 
seem to be of the Roman Oriental style; but 
when we look through the loopholes in the exte- 
rior face, we see inside some much coarser work 
of a heavy Byzantine character. At the north- 
east corner of the Temple close we see the 
manner in which the old masonry is distin- 
guished from the new. The corners of the close 
were made more solid than the rest, and much 
more of the old courses of stone exists there. 





On the northern side of the Temple close, we 


‘have already noticed the Probatic pool; but 


this, like the other pools, having been restored 
by the modern Orientals, it is diffieult to discern 
any old masonry in it. Passing on, we come to 
the north-west corner, which, most likely, is the 





spot where the tower of Antonia stood. This 
tower was, to some extent, of the Herodian 
style, and here probably the second wall-of the 
city terminated eastward. . Here we begin to see 
ome ae of masonry jutting out of the general 
quadrangle. 

Where the Pretorium of Pilate is pointed out: 
by tradition, we see the square of an atrium 
marked out by the rock being trimmed up to the: 
masonry that’ was afterwards erected upon it; 
and on the eastern side of the present building 
there is a large quantity of ancient stones. The 
north-west corner is made by scooping the rock 
inside, to bring that point to the general level 
of the Temple close. Sometimes 20 or 30 feet 
of the rock is excavated to form the wall, as 
mentioned by Mr. Bartlett. . 

Here are the remains of a very ancient wall, 
which may be near the great stairs mentioned 
as having connected the tower Antonia with the 
inclosure, and by which the troops of Titus 
descended into the Temple area during the 
assault of the city. 

On returning again to the western side of the 
Temple close, I have to notice two buildings 
still remaining. The first has the tradition of 
being the place of the Beautiful Gate; and the 
second, where the present town-hall of Jeru- 
salem stands, is supposed to be the Chamber of 
Council of Josephus. These bear more the 
trace of genuine Roman masonry, the stones 
being not more than 2 or 3 feet high, and left 
rough in downright rustic, without any sort of 
plain face. 

Near the north-west corner of the area is the 
traditional arch of the Ecce Homo. It is at a 
short distance from the atrium of Pilate, and is 
also an arch of Roman masonry. The mould- 
ings of it still exist on several voussoirs and on 
the impost, and they display the plain Roman 
colonial style. 





* Sheep Pool. 


We sce other specimens of Herodian archi- 
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tecture round about the town. At the traditionary 
spot of the iron gate we have pilasters of Roman 
work embedded in the wall. The medical man 
of the Jewish Protestant Mission having re- 
stored his house there, has confirmed the fact of 
there having been some considerable portion of 
masonry on that spot. 

The rock tombs exemplify still better the 
Herodian school, among the most important of 
which are the Tombs of the Kings. monu- 
ment so called possesges important architectural 
features, and is one of the noblest royal tombs 
in the world. There is nothing indeed equal to 
it in solemnity but the recently formed tomb of 
Napoleon. It stands in the centre of an open 
Confession (in the sense we use the term in the 
Roman basilicas), consisting of a court-yard 
sunk in the rock. Even that court-yard is di- 
vided into an inner and outer space, and is about 
50 or 60 feet square. One portion of it con- 
sists of an inclined plane, divided from the rest 
by a wall of rock, and this communicates with 
the imner court-yard by a round arch, carved in 
the rock itself. Going northwards down this 

lane, turning to the left and entering the 
uneral yard, we have to turn again to the left 
to be in front of the tombs properly so called, 
which are on the southern side of the court- 
ard. They are an amplification of the common 
kind of ancient Jewish tombs. The porch is 
adorned with an abundance of carvings in the 
live rock itself; consisting of a Doric cornice 
enriched with bands of flowers and fruit. In the 
centre of the frieze is a bunch of es between 
two crowns, filling the space ie would be 
otherwise occupied by a triglyph and two 
metopes. I regret to say that the central orna- 
‘ment now exists only m my photograph, an 
American traveller ae knocked it off in order 
to takeit home. There have been many sngges- 
tions as to the date of these tombs; a recent 
French traveller having the presumption to 
ascribe them to the time of King David. The 
hotograph, however, will not lend itself to such 
antastic notions ; and in this respect it is the 
very best safeguard against the over-imaginative 
views of archeologists. As far as we can judge, 
it is a tomb of the Herodian period. We know 
that Herod the Great was buried at Herodium ; 
and we know where all the princes before Herod 
Agrippa the elder were buried ; and the position 
o this tomb is close to what we believe to be 
the wall of Agrippa, and to the way which led 
from Jerusalem to Cesarsea, therefore close to a 
gate of that wall. The royal caverns are men- 
tioned for the first time by Josephus in connec- 
tion with the wall of Agrippa: we are therefore 
amply justified in thinking that it was part and 
ee of the general adornment which King 

erod Agrippa added to Jerusalem. 

Another illustration of the Herodian period 
is the cornice of the noted tomb of the Judges. 
This tomb is 8 miles from Jerusalem, and from 
the gate of the city of Agrippa to that spot there 
is a long line of rock tombs, forming as magni- 
ficent a funeral way as any in the world; quite 
as fine as the Via Appia, displaying indeed more 
thought and character, and executed at more 
expense. Even beyond that distance there are 
tombs. On one 8 miles from Jerusalem there 
are some fi ents of a Doric cornice. In the 
famous tomb of Absaiom an Egyptian cornice 
seems to crown the Roman work. modelling 
the monuments of the Jews may be fairly con- 
sidered as part of the mania of Herod the Great. 
Indeed, he went to the extent of rebuilding the 
whole Temple for them. With this last tomb 
we conclude the series of illustrations of the 
first or Jewish period.* 











Boarp or HEatTH.—A deputation, appointed by 
the Associated Registrars’ Society, had a long inter- 
view on Saturday last with the Hon. Mr. Cowper, 
the president of the board. The object of the depu- 
tation was to point out the onerous duties imposed 
upon the registrars by the present Vaccination Act, 
and the new Bill now read a first time ; the inadequate 
remuneration contemplated, and the unsatisfactory 
mode of obtaining it; and, above all, that the mode 
of payment is not referable to the competency and 
exertions of the registrars, but depends upon the 
caprice, apathy, or downright unwillingness of 
others. 





PROPOSED INFANTRY BARRACKS. 
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* To be continued. 
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Plan for One Company.——Mr. George Morgan, Architect. 
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THE SELECTED DESIGNS IN THE 
BARRACK COMPETITION. 


We proceed to give a description of the 
selected design for try Barracks, by Mr. 


The plan of ground occupied by this design 
is oblong, the principal buildings, of simple Anglo- 


Italian character, haviug frontages to three sides of 
, which is bounded on its fourth | P 


the 
-side by the barrack wall, and a supposed road. In 
this wall are two gateway entrances, the one on the 
left being the barrack entrance, that on the right 
:an entrance for the officers and their families. Ad- 
_joining the barrack entrance are the guard-room and 
requisite offices. On the same side of the parade as 
the guard-room, in a retired position, is the hospital, 
a building two stories in height, and corresponding to 
the hospital, in architectural elevation: on the oppo- 
site side of the parade are the married officers’ quar- 
‘ters. The principal frontage of the parade is occu- 
pied in the centre by the barrack building, with 
the chapel in front. To the right of the barrack 
‘building are the unmarried officers’ quarters, with 
attached mess-room, &c. ; and to the left are the can- 
teen and married privates’ quarters, with infant 
school attached. To the rear of the married privates’ 
‘quarters is the laundry, &c. The “ provost prison,” 

&e. is to the rear of the guard-house. 

All the buildings on either side of the barrack build- 
‘ing are connect 
iron colonnade towards. the parade ground. The 
laundry is connected with the hospital, and the mar- 
ried private’ quarters by covered ways. 

The barrac ing isthree stories in height, pre- 
‘senting in plan about half its frontage to the parade, 
and then receding at right angles. The centre por- 
tion is roofed with a quadrilateral dome. -At the ex- 
‘ternal angles ventilating shafts are carried up to some 
elevation above the general line of roof. 

Tn this building appear to be concentrated on the 
ground-floor in that portion fronting the parade, and 
to the rear thereof, the orderly and court-martial 
rooms, the school or chapel, the majority of the staff 
ed ye with their mess-room, &e, The library 
and reading-room, the band-master’s department, the 
‘quarter-master’s stores, the barrack-master’s stores, 
drill-room, workshops, drying and cleaning sheds, &c. 
The remainder of the barrack building is devoted to 
the quarters of the privates, five companies in each 
“wing, viz. one company on the ground-floor, two com- 
panies on the first, and two companies on the seeond 
‘floor. Each company is placed in a separate and dis- 
inet compartment of the building, and as will be seen 
« by the plan, each has a day-room and kitchen allotted 
‘to it, Each squad has its own dormitory and table. 
In the barrack-rooms, the gallery appropriated to 
each company is proposed to be divided by wooden, 
“slate, or corrugated iron partitions (between iron 
columns), to the height of 8 or 9 feet from the floor, 
‘the whole of the upper space being left open. An 
ablution-room is placed between every two squads, 
Tn respect to the ventilation and the above salient 
points of the plan; we qnote from « brief recital sub- 
mitted with the design. 
nA ie eo ae to optiiate the most im- 

rtant point of ventiletion, the gallery a iated 
‘to each company is proposed to be prover Be pit oma 
re has a most successful in model lodging- 
‘houses. The partitions of the gallery so appropriated 
are proposed to be iron ha and one slate, 
or corrugated iron partitions to the height of 8 or 9 
feet from the floor, the whole of the upper space being 
‘left open. By this means the free circulation of air 
‘is obtained, and a direct communication with the 
Ventilating-shaft out of the chamber. It is p 
to supply fresh air by means of flues, also to adopt 
fire-brick fire-places, supplied by fresh air, and which, 
when lighted, will circulate a large quantity of warm 
fresh air. The kitchen-ranges will warm a coil of 
pre for the purpose of heating the corridors. The 
foul air is proposed to be extracted by the ventilating- 
shafts through horizontal flues connected therewith. 

_ As to military classification,—To offer minute sub- 
division throughout the barrack, the battalion in the 
building is divided into wings, companies, and squads. 
. a right wing is lodged in the right wing; theleft, 
— left (taking the front of the building as the 

t of a battalion in line). The companies are placed 
each in a separate and distinet compartment of the 
building, All the men ofa company are proposed to 
best dine, or wash on the same floor. Each squad 
deat its own barrack-room and its own table in the 

is aha 

© promote and encourage cleanly habits, an 
ablution-room is planned to every two elk and the 
barrack-rooms communicate therewith. 


“Bach 
dining 


company would have a convenient day and 
room, while the whole of the space is not lost, 


4 the corridor is thrown in tomiake it a suitable size. |- 
The men would be in the wets vicinity of the amen 
barrae! Ni , fthe nobility -of 


“i 


k-rooms. 


™% 


™ 





therewith by covered ways, with an | ' 


The kitchen, being centrally situated on the same 
floor as the barrack-rooms of each company, will offer 
facilities for the men learning cooking. It is pro- 
posed to appropriate a table to each squad, and to 
give each man a small locker, where he may put by 
the rations not eaten at any particular meal, instead 
of carrying them to his barrack-room. 

The unmarried officers’ quarters and the married 
rivates’ building, both approaching the quadrangle 
ta plan, and three stories in height, assimilating in 
elevation on either side of the barrack building, com- 
~ the principal frontage to the parade-ground. 

¢ canteen forms one of the sides of the married 
' privates’ quadrangle: it contains accommodation for 
the sergeants and privates, and a bar or shop par- 
titioned off for serving the women, with an entrance 
from the married privates’ building. 

In the married officers’ quarters separate residences 
are appropriated for the superior officers, and suites of 
— on the general plan of chambers to the other 
officers. 


Let us add, that the designs have been 
arranged in Burlington House, Piccadilly, and 
will be open to the public on Monday next. 








REVOLUTIONARY ARCHITECTURAL 
PRINCIPLES. 


Sm,—You were good enough, some time 
since, to give a place in your valuable columns, to 
some remarks which I ventured to offer, relative 
to the building of a National Gallery. I propose 
now to call attention, ina short series of letters, 
to certain matters affecting architecture on a 
larger scale, holding you exempt from participa- 
tion, of necessity, in the opinions expressed. 

I have been long impressed, in common, per- 
haps, with many of your readers, with an ever- 
growing sense of the onward progress of a 
system which has become conventionally known 
by the name of “ Pre-Raffaellitism;” and the 
ever-growing conviction that it is essentially, 
and in all its parts and bearings, in the ex- 
tremest sense of the word, a revolutionary 
system—absolute, uncompromising, assuming ex- 
clusive truth, and carrying out its principles 
without respect of persons, toleration of differ- 
ences, allowance of infirmities, or calculation of 
eonsequences. We have been authoritatively 
told, that it “consists mainly in the assertion 
that the principles on which art has been pet 
for these three fundred years back, are essentially 
wrong” (Mr. Ruskin’s “ Edinburgh Lectures,” 
p. 159),—that “all Greek conception is dan- 

us in proportion to our. admiration of it”. 
“Modern Painters,” part i. sec. 1),—that what 
we have taken for Epic landscapes are, properly 
speaki “nonsense picturés” (Ibid. part i. 
sec. l);—that “contemporary portrait is the onl 
true ‘and proper history” (“Edinburgh Lec- 
tures,” pp. 217, 218),—that the one principle is 
that of “working everything, down to the 
minutest detail, from nature, and from nature 
only ”- (Ibid. pp. 227, 230). These and the like 
sweepi wey eres ? not confine boprageee 
to painting ; they are but expressions of great 
po prfiotples, that are to pervade our 
artistic, intellectual, social, and moral life. We 
have been further told, that “Poetry is but 
higher knowledge, and reality the only genuine 
romance for full-grown persons” (Ibid. p. 237), 
—that “the life of imagination is in the discovery 
of truth” (‘ Modern Painters,” part iii. sec. 2, 
chap. 3). We find that we must have new 
systems of metaphysies,—that the expression 
so long stereotyped, of “the sublime and beau- 
tiful,” does not mark any “generic distinc- 
tion” (Ibid.),—and that Burke is amongst “the 
less accurate thinkers ” (Ibid.). Even language 
is undermined : we are no longer to understand 
the word “excellent” as we have been used to 
do, when we speak of “the Queen’s most ex- 
cellent Majesty,” or say that— : 
“ When land is gone, and money 
Then learning 1s most excellent 


spent, 
but are to take it “in the sense of ex 
(Ibid. part i). Other abjurations 10 
emphatic of things established I will not reca- 
pitulate: I desire to call special attention at 
the present moment to the interests of architec- 
ture. We read in the “ Edinburgh Lectures” 
that—- 
“It is difficult to overstate the enormity of the 
~which the lar notion implies, “that 
‘is in the disposition pf 








Y } todo with 


- hat 


ete! 


masses ; that architecture is, in fact, the art of pro- 
portion.’ . . . Proportion is a principle, not of archi- 
tecture, but of existence: it is by the laws of propor- 
tion that stars shine, mountains stand, and rivers 
flow. ... A Gothic Cathedral is properly to be 
defined as ‘a piece of the most magnificent associative 
sculpture.’ . . . Architecture, as distinguished from 
sculpture, is ‘ merely the art of designing sculpture for 
a particular place, and putting it there on the best 
principles.’” (Pp. 118—115.) 

Noi to waste curiosity on stars shining by 
rules of proportion, we see now why St. Paul’s, 
Greenwich Hospital, the interior of St. Stephen’s 
Walbrook, the facade of Whitehall, and we 
might go through a circuit of other struc- 
tures, ifcluding the Pantheon, the dome of 
Florence, the — at Pestum, and our own 
Salisbury Cathedral, are xo? striking, noble, or 
legitimate architecture, because they are not, 
properly speaking, pediments for “associative 
sculpture.” We see also something of the 
“enormity of ignorance” that indited the well- 
known lines— 

** And on thy heppy shore a temple still, 


Of small and delicate proportion, keeps 
Upon a mild declivity of hill 


Its memory of thee. 
Childe Harold, cant. iv. 


And ‘still more of that monstrous account, by the 
acute Forsyth, of Palladio’s es :-— 

“ Their beauty originates in the design, and is 
never superinduced by ornament. Their eleva- 
tions enchant you, not by length 


nor by the materials and *, but by the eoa- 
4-5) felicity of their proportions.” (“Ttdly,” 
P 


i cath ——— j 
ors an n have taken proportion, as 
all before them have always donuts a sensible 
quality that charms the eye, irrespective of any 
other consideration. Mr. Ruskin has. utilita- 
rianized—I was ‘going to say Cobdenized—it : 
made it nothi better nor worse than a mere 
adaptation of the law of gravity. .As for a 
pe (I think in the “ Seven Lamps ”’) where 

e allows a certain quantity of “useless wall to 
complete the cadence,” we must take it as amongst 
the many -which—happily or uuhappily—put 
him at variance with his own principles. It re- 
quires no argument. to show that if architecture 
be wot “ the art of proportion,” but “ merely the 
art of designing sculpture for a particular place,” 
-we can haye no need of useless walls to com- 
plete cadences. Rather shall we need some feat 
of logic to defend “associative sculpture” 
itself from the reach of the principle; for if 
proportion be but “the law of existence b 
which mountains stand and rivers flow,” I see 
not how the wor orw does not involve all we have 
ortion, in r to the as 
well as the place designed for it. But this 
sounds ve e revolutionary language. as to 
higher works than those of man. 

It may be that universal instinct has been in 
“enormous ignorance” since the Tower of Babel ; 
or it may be I have myself mistaken certain ex- 
pressions of it that have moved my own sym- 
pathy; that when, for instance, . Stowe 
told us, in her “Sunny Memories,”—“Cathedrals 
appear to me the most sublime efforts of human 
genius,” and Robert Hall replied to one who 
asked him what he thought of York Miuster,— 
“York Minster, sir ; why, it’s enough to soberise 
a Bacchanalian,”—both one and the other spoke 
“merely” of associative sculpture, and if asked to 
explain themselves, would have pointed to a 
parenthetical mitre, or sundry bunches of trefoil 
or poses about the walls, 

may certainly have mistaken others ; I think 
I have not mistaken myself. To my own feel- 
ings, the roof of Westminster Hall is one of the 
most impressive objects the whole world of 
architecture can show us. When I walk beneath 


” is plain enough. 


tri of constrective srength, the 
graceful arches, the majestic series, the myste- 
rious recesses, the alternate light and darkness, 

us firmament of brooding 
solemnities the very angels 


seem but symbolical mterpreters. 
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But what need of personal experience or 
illustrative cases? So far there. is no enigma: 
an all-subordinating saan Pre-Raffaellitism 
stands out distinct and plain: actual things in 
their actuality, rather than in the qualities they 
suggest or develope, are everywhere to be taken 
for the commanding object, and the imitation of 
them, religiously scrupulous, as the highest 
attainment of human art, Originality, inven- 
tion, abstraction, sublimation—all we have been 
used to honour as the special prerogative of 
mind and genius, are out of the question. Fancy 
itself must turn Quaker, and make plain matter 
of iced its end and object. What wonder if 
architecture is no longer the disposition of 
masses, dreamy vistas, majestical pillars, or awful 
space—but the faithful designing of sculptured 
objects, and the putting them in their several 
places in accordance with the laws of gravity. 

There is enigma; but it is not here. The 
wonder begins when we turn to other pages of 
the “Institutes.” We have proclaimed a revolu- 
tion ; we have cut down architectural symmetry 
to the gravitating principle, and made indignant 
declaration of the “enormous ignorance,” that 
looked beyond. Have we really done, after all, 
with symmetry? Go to that no less authori- 
tative and far more elaborate work, the ‘‘ Seven 
Lamps,” just referred to, and you shall find a 


broad principle, broadly appealed to, as at the 
very root and base of all architectural practice, 


which not only assumes “proportion” as a 
something beyond all mere: consigeration of 
stability, but Jays down a law to which, both 
from its significancy and the confidence with 
which it is quoted, I must challenge the atten- 
tion of all such lovers of art and architecture— 
and something more—as have yet to be made alive 
pr the revolutionary character of Pre-Raffaelle- 
itism. 
When men take up a “Lamp of Beauty,” 
they have got, I suppose, beyond “the laws of 
vity.”. Now if they will but take Mr. 
uskin’s Lamp, they will find an order to 
“knock away a couple of pinnacles at either 
end of King’s College Chapel” ‘enforced by 
reasoning supposed unanswerable :— 


“ Beasts have four legs. Yes; but legs of dif- 
ferent shapes; and with a head between them. So 
they have a pair of ears, and perhaps a pair of horns ; 
but not at both ends.” —Seven Lamps, p. 115. 


And the approval of “ fine west fronts” with. 


the same confident appeal :— 


“The centre is always the principal mass, both in 
bulk and interest (query ?], and the towers are sub- 
ordinated to it, as an animal’s horns are to its head.” 
Ibid. p. 116, 

So as to colour, the appeal stands as no less 
conclusive :— 


“Single members: may . sometimes have single 
colour, as a bird’s head is sometimes of one colour 
and its shoulders of another. An animal is mottled 
on its breast and back—rarely on its paws or about 
its eyes ; 80 put your variegation boldly on the flat 
wall and broad shaft, but be shy of it in the capital 
and moulding.” —Jdid. p. 127. 


I will not stop to ask whether architecture 
would not have precisely reversed the rule, nor 
travel a second time over the sentence I have 
elsewhere noticed,* on “that Greek fret,” its 
remote resemblance to “crystals of bismuth ” 
notwithstanding, and of a common Tudor orna- 
ment, on the simple showing that “ ¢here is no 
JSamily relationship between portcullis and beetles’ 

wings ;”” as also a most eloquent demolition of 
“Gothic scrolls,” on the broad principle that 
there are no ribands in nature; and that even 
“grass and sea-weed do not really afford apolo- 
getic types.” 

No doubt it is a good rule, this analogy of 
animal and vegetable nature; it needs no pro- 
— eye to see how conventionalism must fall 

fore it: were its consequences ever so harm- 
less, it were at least lawful to think a moment 
before assuming it: as it is, I shall not scruple 
to try-it by an application or two, perhaps not 
foreseen by all its implicit disciples: Mr. 
Ruskin has struck out a line: I shall scarce go 
a step beyond his formula. 

Don’t “ knock away,” then, the “pinnacles of 





* “Lecture on Art,” pp. 26—28, The passages referred to are in 
the “ Seven Lamps,” pp. 97, 99, 101, 


King’s College Chapel.” Put the chapel on 
the pinnacles, not the pinnacles on the chapel. 
* Beasts have legs.” Tess but where do you 
see beasts with their legs up in the air? 

Block up the great west window in those 
“fine fronts.” Animals have heads with horns 
subordinated? Yes; and eyes too; but where 
was ever one great eye between the horns? 
Away, also, with all windows in nave- and 
transept; but by all means all windows, civil, 
military, or ecclesiastical, on the ground floor, 
Where was ever a decent beast with eye either 
in its sides, or on its basement story? Put 
our door also in the upper regions; the door 
is the mouth : was it not the very condemna- 
tion of the serpent that it should have its mouth 
on the ground and lick the dust ? 

But what mean you by that “ray: roof ? 
Animals have dorsal ridges?” Yes; but what 
animal did you ever see,—horse, ass, OX, 
camel, dromedary, crocodile, porpoise, with such 
a ridge as men called architects have contrived 
to hit on? 

Away also with those straight columns. 
Show me astraight leg in comparative anatomy : 
stag, stork, dog, hog, dragon-fly,—all have 
joints, more or less visible ; even 
“ The elephant hath joints, though not for courtesy,” 


And, touching columns,—remember that all 
your noblest buildings have but two. Man is 
the first of animals, and he is diped. The ignoble 


Away, therefore, with some nineteen-twentieths 
of those unseemly columns from the Parthenon. 

And—not to ride a principle to death—having 
brought down the columns to nature, take 
away the whole of the entablature. It is worse 
than frightful,—it is wicked. Nature has hori- 
zontal strata, no doubt ; but where do you find 
stratified animals’ legs, or stratified trunks of 
trees ? 

I owe no apology for these instances. They 
are all, seminally, in the Novum Organum, The 
author betrays no scruples. He says ;—“ JI 
know this is heresy; but I never shrink: from 
any conclusion, however contrary to human 


natural objects” (Ibid. p. 127). And here is a 
Westminster Reviewer, ready to hail all “ special 
merit of recalling to manlinesss, veracity, and 
morality, what has been too long given over to 
dilettantism and conventionalism.”* 


We are very far even yet from the proper 
limits of the principle. It has its positive as 
well as its negative, its retrospective as well as 
prospective, bearings. If anatomy is to furnish 
architecture with absolute laws of right and 
wrong, we might fill a chapter with examples 
of things heretofore condemned for want of 
grace, of which it were enough to produce the 
“ apologetic type,” to convert them at once to all 
of comeliness we are entitled to ask for. Certain 
is it that ‘‘ Nature’s sweetest child” must have 
committed a grave offence, when he dared to 
call “ the toad, ugly and venomous.” 


Indeed, I know not how we can limit this 
analogy to mere questions of beauty, or the 
want of it. If, short of religiously taking creative 
arrangement as the “‘ apologetic type,” nothing is 
lovely, nothing symmetrical, nothing legitimate, 
what can architecture aspire to, save rocky 
caverns and basaltic columns ? 


call “architecture” is amongst man’s “many 
inventions,” why not fall reverently back on 
that of animals? No invention, discretion; éx- 
periment, or failure there—no genius, appren- 
ticeship, or calculation, but one infallible ‘con- 
structive impulse, that goes direct to its purpose, 
and marks no less directly the hand it conti 
from. Don’t palter, then, with great principles, 
Make all your practice consistent. Knock a 
—not a college pinnacle, or a wretched port- 
cullis, but the whole array of man’s presump- 
tion—Gothic, Roman, Greek, Egyptian, and 
what not,—and grope your way, in penitential 
self-denial, amongst beavers’ huts, birds’ nests, 
and spiders’ webs, 

This may sound extreme: I find no measures 
in Pre- itism. It is all in that one un- 
disguisable text—“ apologetic type.” Lxny. 


* “ Westminster Review,” for January, 1855,—Article on Art. 





are centipedes, caterpillars, and such like. 


authority, to which I am led by the observance of 


Or, perhaps, seeing all we have dared to 


ey 


THE NEW WAR-OFFICE COMPETITION, 


THe project for the new War Office com. 
mends itself to the wise men of our generation. 
The site is admirable, and with its north and 
south fronts presents as good an op rtunity 
as the most ambitious architect need desire, on 
which to exercise his skill and develope his. 
powers of composition. 

The selection of competitive. architects is 
judicious, and such as I imagine every unpre- 
judiced member of the rir son would have: 
made. The absence of Mr. Cockerell from the 
list is to be “ont by every lover of Italian: 
architecture, of which he is so great a master - 
but this is, no doubt, to be attributed to his 
gradual and voluntary retirement from practice, 
and not to want of appreciation on the part of 
the Government. 

Let us array in alphabetical order our knights 
of the T square,—Barry, Hardwick, Penne- 
thorne, Tite, Shaw, Smirke !—all gentlemen of 
high character, distinguished by their public 
works and their peculiarities of style. 

It is a glorious contest, and I own to an 
envious wish that I had earned my spurs and 
was summoned to the tournay: but I will never 
complain that “honour is given where honour 
is due.” Let this motto rule the decision of 
the arbiters. The object of this contribution is 
to ventilate the opinion that the new building 
must not stop at the Ordnance Office, but must 
be followed by at least a screen elevation to the 
old part of that office, and embrace a new front 
to the recently built wing. e Ordnance, in 
its best oe ni ordin ; sF oe rendered 
more unsight alterations and incongruous 
oaditioas. Believe me, it will never do to 

e arm-in-arm with the spic and span new 
ar Office on the “shady side of the gl 


LILLE CATHEDRAL COMPETITION. 


Tue competition drawings for the proposed 
cathedral, ng ae of Notre Dame de E treile, 
forty-one in number, are now classed, are 
exhibited in the large room of the Halle au Blé, a 
spacious and well-lighted apartment. Many, in 
fact most of the plans submitted are worthy of 
note, and must have cost a deal of labour and 
pains in their preparation. Some of them are 
accompanied by working drawings of a very 
elaborate description. Architects from Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and England, 
there vie with their ous of France in doing 
honour to the call of the commission, and it is 
with pleasure that we say that the productions 
of our own countrymen take a very prominent 
position among the rest. 2 

The exhibition will close on the 25th inst. : 
the jury will then im ly undertake the 
duty, of selecting the three best from this 
numerous and beautiful collection of . 

The jury is composed of,—M. De Conten- 
cin: once sub-prefect of Lille, now a chief in 
the Ministre he Cultes & Paris ; archéologue 
amateur. De Caumont, archéologue amateur ; 
author of works on logy. Didron, 
archéologue de profession, D’ Anstaing.—This 
gentleman is a member of the commission for 
the restoration of Tournay Cathedral, and has 
written on the subject.. Danjoi, archéologue. 
Rev. Pére Martin, archéologue. Reiehems- 
perger, archéologue. 

Complaint is made to us from the pe ee 
the: list does not inelude one professional 
architect. . pe 

We understand a Paris architect was invited, 
but he declined to-join the jury. 

It seems to be doubted in Lille if the com- 
mission will be able to raise the money req 


for'such a building. 


MANSFIELD CEMETERY COMPETITION. 
-In reply to the advertisement of this matter, 
-about forty sets of designs'were sent in by the day 
‘named ; six or eight others — tod late to be re- 
ceived. The first premium of 77. was awarded to 
Messrs. Pritchett: and Son, D ; the second, 
of &/, to. Messrs. Aickin and Capes, London; the 
third, of 37. to Mr. C. J. Neale, 0 Mansfield. The 
first premium of 10/. for laying out the ground was 
awarded to Mr. C. J. Neale, and the second premium 
of 52. to Mr, Bakewell, of Nottingham. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

St. Alban’s.—An important county movement 
‘will be made in the course of this month for the 
restoration of St. Alban’s abbey church. Two 
es says & a Pin sr are in view; me 
one, the preserving o interesting monumen 
of antiquity; the other, the placing it in such a 
state as to make it fit to receive a Bishop of 
St. Alban’s. The Earl of Verulam, lord lieu- 
tenant of the county, will, it is said, initiate the 
movement (subscribing himself §00/.), and Lord 
Robert Cecil, M.P. has undertaken the task of 
honorary secretary. 

Chatteris.—The works connected with the 
new cemetery for this town have been com- 
menced. The —- will be of an inexpen- 
sive character, carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. C. H. Edwards, architect, Lon- 
don. The contractor is Mr. Green, also of 
London, whose tender for the entire completion 
of the works was accepted some time ago. 


Wells.—The foundation-stone of a new church, 
dedicated to St. Thomas, was laid at East Wells 
on Thursday in week before last, by Mrs. Troth 
Jenkyns, at whose cost the edifice is to be 
erected, as a memorial of her late husband, the 
Rev. R. Jenkyns, D.D. late Dean of Wells, and 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford. The situa- 
tion of the church is elevated. The edifice will 
include a nave and north aisle, with north-west 
porch ; chancel ending in a five-sided apse, and 
transept, the north end of which will form the 
base of the tower, which, with its octangular 
spire, will rise to the height of 150 feet. Mr. 

eulon is the architect, and Mr. Davies, of 
Langport, the builder. 

Leek.—The foundation-stone of a new Wes- 
leyan Chapel was laid in this town on 29th ult. 

e projected building is to take the name 
(Brunswick Chapel) attached to the old one, and 


wal cocupy Saas oe t. Ba 7 i 

or the new building is ish, of the 
‘transitional character that A during the 
reign of Edward I. a iarity being that 


there are no obstructions either to sight or 
sound. The materials to be used in the erection 
are pressed bricks, with Hollington stone dress- 
ings. The dimensions of the building are as 
follow :—Length within the walls, exclusive of 
vestry and orchestra, 60 feet ; width, 42 feet ; 
entire length outside of buttresses, includi 
vestry and orchestra, 85 feet; and width, 5 
feet. The internal height of the side walls is 
31 feet, and the external height 36 feet. The 
height from the floor to the ceiling is 45 feet, 
and to the apex of the gable 61 feet. At the 
east end of the chapel is a vestry, and over this 
is the orchestra, separated from the chapel by a 
moulded and enriched pointed arch, extending 
the whole width of the well between the gallery 
fronts. The galleries are four seats deep on the 
sides of the building and eight on the west end. 
They are su by clustered cast-iron 
columns, with vertical bands and carved foliated 
capitals. The roof is 42 feet in the clear, with- 
out any horizontal tie below the elevated strain- 
ing beam. The entire width is ed by 
moulded laminated ribs, springing on stone 
responds, with moulded -_ and corbels. The 
windows will be glazed with Hartley’s diamond 
plate-glass, in | squares. The chapel will 
contain about 800 sittings, nearly one-third of 
which will be free. The whole of the joiners’ 
work will be of red _ deal, stained in imita- 
tion of wainscot, and varnished. The buildin 
will be heated by hot water, and fresh air wi 
be admitted by fiues in the walls, and by flues in 
connection with the heating apparatus, so dis- 
 weogy y ri pass fresh hood — the heated sur- 
ace of the pipes w tus is in 
action ; and BE pct for he cinieien of a 
ightin of cold air atic. — required. 
ighting is proposed to be effected by sunlights 
in the ceiling. In connection with + lights 
will be — shea shafts for drawing off vitiated 
air. e amount of the works contracted for, 


exclusive of lighting and heating, and boundary 
railing, is 2,3 works have been con- 
tracted for by Mr. Mathews, except the plumb- 


ing, glazing, and painting, for which 
Sonim oni Sees ie caaheashors, all of 
Leek. Mr. Sugden, of Leek, is the architect, 
under whose direction the works will be carried 


Smethwick. —On Tuesday before last the 
place of worship belonging to the Wesleyan 
denomination, just completed in New-street, 
Smethwick, was formally opened for divine ser- 
viee. The total estimat ee a 2,6002. —_ 
accommodation provided is 1, a ings, near 
one-third free. The architect was Mr. G. i 
Nichols, of West Bromwich, and the builder, 
Mr. John Harley, of Smethwick. 

Coventry—The following inscription on a 
brass tablet has been fixed in the wall at the 
east end of St. Michael’s Church :—“ The three 
a - 9 — yr a 
with stained glass, e Ahnigh 
God, and ay memory of © adelaide, Queen 
to widow of his late Majesty King Wil- 
liam IV. The centre window was gift of 
the Right Hon. E. Ellice, M.P. as a memorial 
of his long connection with the city of Coventry 
as one of its representatives in Parliament. 

Bradford.—The directors of the Bradford 
Cemetery Company are now contemplating the 
formation of another cemetery on the western 
side of the borough. 

Stockport.—The Borough Cemetery directors 
having retained the services of . Henry 
Bowman, of Manchester, architect, to pre- 
pare a plan for an episcopal chapel for the 
cemetery, one has been seleeted and approved, 
and placed at the overseers’ office for public 
inspection. The building is an oblong, 46 
feet long and 18 feet wide, measured internally, 
with a high-pitched roof, running unbroken 
from end to end. I¢ will stand with its length 
nearly east and west. The end facing the 
west is flanked by Epsom buttresses, and 
contains the principal entrance doorway ; above 
which, partly in the gable, is a wheel window, 
under a pointed arch. This front is terminated 
at the top by a small bell-gable, consistin 
simply of an arched opening for a bell, covere 
by a high-pitched gable, from the apex of which 
rises an ornamental cross finial of iron and copper 

iit. In the easterly elevation (which has a 

uttress on the south similar to those at the 
west end, the corresponding point on the north 
being occupied by the wall of the vestry), the 
chief feature is the large east window of four 
lights, the head being filled with tracery of 
circles and cinquefoils. On the south side, 
which will face the road, the elevation will con- 
tain merely four single-light windows, resting 
on a moulded string course, and each having in 
the head a trefoil. The north side will be of a 
similar character to the south. It is proposed 
to face the whole of the building with wall- 
stone; and the angles of the buttresses and 
walls, and door and window openings, will be 
executed in stone ashlar. e roof will be 
covered with blue slate, and the ridge orna- 
mented with crested tiles. The building will 
be warmed by hot-water pipes. 

New Brighton.—In the new church here, now 
nearly completed, three two-light ‘windows in 
the chancel have just been filled with stained 
glass. The subjects are embraced in a series of 
medallions, illustrating various passages from 
the Life of our Lord, designed and executed by 
Messrs. Pilkington, of St. Helen’s. 

Oldbury.—A burial board has been formed at 
this _— and the present burial-grounds are to 
be closed by the end of the year. The board 
has advertised for land for the new cemetery, 
and have had some eligible oi‘ers, but decided 
upon none at present. There will be the cus- 
tomary mortuary chapels for church and dissent, 
entrance-lodges, &c. A correspondent says,— 
The Board of Health will be elected at the close 
of this month: the contest will be very severe, 
and entirely of a political character. e trust 
men who understand the question, and the 
responsibility of their position, will be returned. 
The av duration of life in this neighbour- 
hood has been proved to he the Jowesé in the 
kingdom, ire ag a fraction above 16! The 
causes are to be found entirely distinct from 
Messrs. Chance’s alkali-works, two miles distant, 
being in the condition of the “homes” of the 
thousands of great unwashed, who swarm up 
from the dark pit’s mouth to enter another in 


essrs.| which deleterious gases are always abounding, 


even those hovels which have po to be mere 
charnel-houses. 
Saffron Walden —On the 10th inst. the Rev. 





out. 


Mr. Clutton (vicar) laid the foundation-stone 


of the Episcopal Chapel, and on the 19th the 
Rev. Mr. Gilson -_ minister) laid that of 
the Dissenters’ a in the new cemetery, 
The designs are by Mr. Pritchett, and will 
executed with Kentish rag facings and Bath 
stone dressings, open timbered itched roof, 
with tower, surmounted by an lantern 
and spire to each. 








BELLS AND BELL-HANGING. 
I am not concerned to vindicat 
the system Lapeenid , like smal 


ones, with the top no bicker then the gui ns, 
The point was not first raised 7 ut By the 
Rev. Mr. Taylor; neither has it anything to do 


with the differences between Mr. Baker's patent 
plan of hanging bells so that they may be turned 
m the , and my unpatented for the 


same , further than t t Mr. 
Baker a his ing friend at the Institute 
of Architects evidently set themselves to work 
sould by ay of navi my _ same 26 they 

way 0 me off for come 
to the pee de arg, plan will Sel cues, 
or at any rate will never be 3 for which 


reason only I proposed a different plan of my 


own. 

But I have rather a dislike of being quoted as 
having talked nonsense ; and therefore I beg to 
disclaim the nonsense which Mr. Burlison has 
been pleased (I dare say without meaning it) to 
put into my mouth. He says that the only 
answer I made to the calculations of Mr. 
Baker’s friend at the Architects’ Institute was, 
“that there were some inscrutable laws of fric- 
tion involved, which rendered the theory [of the 
motion of bells according to calculation] con- 
tradictory and nugatory.”” What I did say was, 
_ these ca —_ —— a for 
the ose of proving the advantage of hang- 
st hi a stock, for the obvious 
reason that they did not even profess to take any 
aceount of the friction, on which the whole 

tion depends. And I said further, that if 
ey had professed to take account of the fric- 
tion, I should still receive the conclusions with 
very little respect, if they were opposed to the 
unquestionable evidence of experience which 
Mr. Taylor had given before: not merely be- 
cause I have a prejudice in favour of experience 
against theory, but because I know that the 
best mathematicians me mete Bago 
ludicrously when we tried to solve by 
theory questions ileus on the effects of 
friction ; and I mentioned one very notable in- 
stance of the kind. 

The cases brought forward in opposition to 
those of Mr. Taylor proved nothing at all; 
because it was evident in some of them, and 


probably in all, that the ing of the bells 
mentioned had been ix a bad hefore they 
were re-hung and set up higher in their stock. 


Whereas, in all the eases mentioned by Mr. 
Taylor, the high-set bell had the advantage of 
the newest ing, and therefore of the most 
perfect state of repair, and yet was not easier 
to ring up, but harder, and in one case impos- 
sible, viz. at York ; for it turns out to be per- 
feetly correct, as Mr. Taylor stated a year ago, 
that that bell has never been rung up to set 
yet,—though he offered to fill it with beer for 
the ringers when they should set it,—being 
convinced that they could not. Therefore, the 
very experiment which Mr. Burlison desires, 
has been already tried, and tried in the way 
which is right and conclusive, instead of in 
that which he suggests, and which would be 
wrong and i usive, as this question has 
nothing whatever to do with Mr. Baker’s mode 
of bevging. For it is only fair to say, that he 
coartang is bells as low as he pleases; and 


objections which have been made to his 


lan have also nothing to do with hanging low 
a tenaiee beh. If the ad of —s 
high will use frietion rollers under the gr 


geons, then the hanging will really make 
rn peti, lh ‘And, of course, it 


upon the tower: it did 
exloulaticn to prove that, which 
all that the calculation referred to really 


did prove on the subject. 7 
Bs to putting ser into bells, I should be 





very glad to see anything like real evidence 
pad of it; by which t mean something better 
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vague stories of an indefinite quantity of 
ve having been put into some bell which is 
no longer here to speak for itself. All the evi- 
dence I have yet seen rather tends to show that 
it never was used, except occasionally for fancy; 
and Fhave never seen a word of evidence to 
prove that it would be of any use. It has a 
quite different effect in alloys from tin. Alu- 
minium seems to me, from a specimen of copper 
alloy with it that I have seen, very much more 
likely to answer, as soon as it is cheap enough, 
in the way of producing a superior effect to tin. 

I am not prepared to follow Mr. Burlison into 
the properties of ‘‘ major ” and “minor ” bells ; 
but { am prepared to say that the faults of most 
modern bells, and particularly the Exchange 
bells, depend on no such recondite causes as 
these. And 3 am now able to add that I have 
got a bell cast at Messrs. Warner’s, from a new 
sweep, one-fourth of the diameter, and one sixty- 
fourth of the weight of the great Westminster 
bell, and, therefore, two octaves higher, which 
sounds the same note, and sounds it well, 
wherever it is struck—a very unusual thing,— 
and holds the sound longer than any bell of the 
size that I have yet seen: the composition is 
about 13 of copper to 4 of tin y weight,—which 
I mentioned at the Architects’ Institute, as then 
in course of trial—or, as nearly as we can secure 
it, in the proportion of 6 atoms of copper to 1 of 
tin. If the great bell comes out anything equal 
to its model, the public will have great reason 
to be satisfied. It now depends merely on the 
soundness of the easting. 

E. B. Denison. 








INQUIRY INTO THE DESTRUCTION OF 
COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


THE inquiry into the cause of the destruction 
of Covent-garden Theatre by fire, after a second 
adjournment, was completed on Wednesday 
last, at too late an hour for us to offer all the 
observations on the evidence to which it would 
lead. The verdict by the jury was, “That the 
theatre was destroyed on the morning of the 
5th of March, but how, or by what means, the 
fire originated, they had no evidence before them 
to show.” It is possible that no very different 
conclusion could ce been expressed, although 
a form of words might have been chosen direct- 
ing attention to some of the deductions which 
may be made from the experience in this case. 
Had any proof been required of the extra- 
ordi danger to which. theatres are liable, 
it would be afforded by what has recently 
occurred ; and the pressing necessity of some 
revision of the methods of construction, and 
arrangements for working the scenes and ma- 
chinery, should be now fully established. The 
Jury could not point to any distinct cause 
of the calamity at Covent-garden, because there 
were 80 many probabilities to be considered. 
The fire which lately occurred at Drury-lane 
Theatre was known when it commenced, to the 
firemen in attendance ; yet with all the vigilance 
which in that case was shown, the thing appears 
to have been before their eyes for some ha- 
zardous length of time, ere the source of the fire 
could be detected, and full means taken to stop 
it. A building must be: in a dangerous state, 
indeed, when its existence—and the lives of an 
audience—tremble upon the ability of a few 
men to look in all directions at once over a large 
and complicated structure, or upon their in- 
variable sobriety. Mr. Braidwood very con- 
clusively showed that it was impossible for 
men engaged for numerous consecutive hours, 
to retain the watchfulness that is needed. Fires, 
he said, were found to occur much more fre- 
quently in buildings where the workmen were 

hard pressed,” than where the ordinary hours of 
dour were kept and, without imputing any- 
sae to the firemen in the case that called 
orth the inquiry, where a man had to be kept 
on duty for so many hours as Castle had been, it 
could only be inferred that there was no real 
oe - The position of the owners of the 
> vent-garden Theatre, who have suffered from 
€ extraordinary demand made upon those 
whom they had placed in charge, is one that 
greatly deserves commiseration. 
€ enormous importance of the fact as to 
the danger from fire is theatres, especially when 
im use for entertainments of unusual character, 


or duration, comes up at every turn of the evi- 
dence in this recent, and disastrous case. 
When Castle was asked where he had gained the 
ee ee to ore his dt he 

eman, he ied, pertinently enough, t. e 

i them at the theatre itself. tt ap 

rom what he said, that fires at Covent-garden, 

or any other theatre, were matters of constant 
occurrence; and he even said that during “the 
great alterations” (necessarily a period of the 
utmost danger) some fire, or other, broke out 
generally once in each day. 

The questions to which the course of investi- 
gation was directed at the recent sittings, were, 
—as to the chance of ignition to any ee of the 
theatre or fittings adjacent to gas-lights, or igni- 
tion to the gas which escaped in various parts of 4 
the house—andwhichit was supposed might have 
collected in some place, as in the roof,—as to any 
result from the occasional use of lighted candles, 
which use it seems prevailed, in spite of the 
rules; or from communication by the galvanic 
wires, which, in Mr. Anderson’s experiments, 
were passed to various parts of the house; 
from the use of sulphuric acid for the electrie- 
light apparatus and Mr. Anderson’s galvanic 
batteries; from taneous combustion as a 
primary cause, or from incendiarism. We have 
already pointed out that the last-named cause, 
was assumed by some, merely because inqui 
as to other agencies had not been instituted. 
The firemen’s opinion was given without any 
real ground on which to rest it. Nextas to the 
lighted candles,—though the placing one on a 
chair in a common table pak ser , and the 
use of candles at all may have been highly repre- 
hensible, there does not appear reason to think 
that in the present case, such a thing led to the 
fire. As regards the galvanic wires—it was 
affirmed that they had been removed ; and as to 
the sulphuric acid, the large quantity brought 
for the purpose of the electric light had been 
consumed or taken away some weeks previously. 
Besides, sulphuric acid, though it evolves heat 
when mixed with water, has not a combustible 
property in itself. It seems, therefore, that the 
mquiry is narrowed (much more easily here, 
than it was at the Piazza Hotel), to the ques- 
tions as to the gas, and spontaneous combus- 
tion. 

The danger which there is from the method 
of lighting the stage is obvious, even to those 
who have not been behind a proscenium. Beyond 
some slight fencing to the foot-lights, and to the 
lights at the wings, we believe no very important 
change, with a view to safety, has been made in 
this class of contrivances for many years. 
Fencing to foot-lights, deemed necessary from 
the lamentable accidents to dancers, 1s even 
yet not always used. Would it not be pos- 
sible to give ee protection, from all 
causes of accident, by encasing the whole light, 
as has been done often enough of late for the 

urpose of ventilation, as in the invention by 

araday ? The most fertile source of danger, 
however, is that which was suggested by one of 
the witnesses, Benjamin Dalliston—the contriv- 
ance called “ battens” or “ batten-lights.” This 
apparatus is for the purpose of lighting the upper 
part of the scenery. It consists of a metal tube 
or barrel drilled with holes as burners, and pro- 
tected at the back and top by boarding covered 
with sheet-iron. The whole contrivance is sus- 
pended by ropes, running through blocks which 
are attached to the under side of the floor of the 
carpenter’s shop ; and the gas is supplied to it 
by leather hose. The “ borders” or top scenes 
are very numerous, and hang loose; and a 
change in the scenery can hardly be effected 
without one of these borders flapping against 
the protecting sbield, or the flame itself. 
Whether the “borders ” caught fire in the case 
of Covent-garden, or whether their number 
merely prevented the fire being seen from 
below when it broke out, there is no means of 
deciding. It was, however, proved that the 
was turned “ full on ” that night, by Mr. Ander- 
son’s direction ; and it remained so during hours 
in which, from diminished consumption else- 
where in the metropolis, the full force of the 
pressure would be exerted, raising the flame to 
a greater height than usual. One of the 
witnesses, indeed, appeared to think either that 


be raised to a height which would seem almost 
the Olympls Theatre at having originated Bom 

e ic as having o 
such pro ha increase of the sense 
saying that he saw the first outbreak of the fire 
at Covent-garden from Bow-street, when a clear 
gassy or smokeless flame was ejected from the 
ventilator. The same flame was seen by Mr. 
Sloman from the west side, at about the same 
hour (twenty minutes past four),—at which time 
the fire does not seem to have been discovered 
by the Oy in the theatre. William Jones, 
one of Mr. Sloman’s men, was actually up in the 
flies at a quarter past four, yet remarked no 
fire, or smell of fire. This was ten minutes 
before he saw a spark fall on the stage—the first 
indication to him that fire had broken out. But 
as he went up only to fetch his coat, he may not 
have observed what was to be seen. The 
“battens” hypothesis is noticeable in the pre- 
sent individual case, chiefly because it was 
admitted in some measure by Mr. Braidwood. 
His evidence in the ae ar in -question, 
tended to show that the iron afforded no real 
protection. If the iron became heated, the 
wood which it covered would become so like- 
wise. Other witnesses had suggested that the 
flame might pass up the ropes to the floor above. 

Now it does seem to us that it would not be 
difficult to improve upon the arrangement of 
_ ” Lag aged * and “ —, bis main 

r is in the swinging about,—and e 
ar sed then, against pF other. Surely 
would not require great mechanical skill, ‘to 
devise “ battens” which could slide in 
required direction; and to have the “bor- 
ders” stretched—on the same Pons: 3y as 
side-scenes. But, beyond the danger from 
“battens,” in other cases we apprehend that 
there may be much from the ordi _= 
of the house. At some places of entertain- 
ment, these are placed at too close a dis 
beneath woodwork. A case was mentioned on 
Wednesday, where fire had been caused he 
distant 284 inches. And, it should be recollected 
that with Argand burners, in i of 
the draft, a greater distance is needed than 
might suffice with the bat’s-wing burner. 

he idea of the accumulation of gas in the 
roof and its ignition was opposed by the scien- 
tific evidence, and that of Mr. Braidwood,— 
from which it seemed that the great draft would 
prevent accumulation ; that, should anything of 
the kind occur, ignition of the gas could nat 
take place without contact of flame, or of a sur- 
face at a white heat; and that, in the event of 
ignition, that would have been attended with 
explosion. The roof would have been blown off, 
and the report would have been heard by the 
throng below,—we suppose above all the din of 
the “infernal galop.” Mr. Braidwood appeared 
to consider conahally the gas supposition,— 
naming the proportions of gas and atmospheric 
air that went to form an explosive mixture. .He 
also said that the flame emitted from the venti- 
lator, however smokeless, could not be burning 
gas; because, to make up such a flame (the 
shaft having been shown by Mr. Albano to be 
eight feet in diameter) would have required 
more gas than could have been got from all the 
ipes in the house. The evidence of Mr. R. 
ones, the engineer to the London Gas Com- 
pany, previously given, had tended to a similar 
conclusion. 

Mr. Braidwood’s general opinion, therefore, 
(stated after having heard the whole evidence), 
was that no data had been elicited for a definite 
conclusion as to the cause of the conflagration. 
He could easily suppose that the fire took place in 
some one of two or three ways. He, however, 
considered it was gg due to spontaneous 
combustion. He had been over Drury-lane 
Theatre ; and, from his Lg i impression, he 
believed it was impossible to say at any time, 
what there was or was not of an inflammable 
character in such places as property pocne and 
“shops.” Presuming the combustible matter 
existed in the ease of Covent-garden,—the gemle- 
rally heated atmosphere of the “shop,” the 
length of time during which the gas had been 
kept lighted, and the dried state of the mate- 
3 would favour the ignition. The smokeless 
eharacter of the flame seen from the exterior 





more gas would be evolved than could be imme- 





diately consumed, or that the flame itself would 


would be the a which flame, even 
of wood, would have where there was strong 
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draft. ‘We should mention that it had been 
previously stated by Mr. Thomas Grieve, the 
scene-painter, that he had always considered the 
little property-room a very dangerous place. 
Oil was malt the property-men. It was not 
so much used by scene-painters. He once re- 
turned to Covent-garden Theatre, after a long 
absence, and found in one spot a heap of rub- 
bish, chiefly of sweepings from the painting- 
room, When the property-man was about to re- 
move it, it began to smoulder and emit heat. Had 
such rubbish been allowed to lie in any part of 
the “shop,” it would be quite sufficient to lead 
to the fire, under the circumstances which had 
heen detailed, 

To understand the importance of this theory 
of the cause of the fire, would demand a long 
statement of many well-ascertained facts as to 
a curious subject which requires even further 
inyestigation. Incendiarism is too diabolical an 
act to be credited as the cause of fires in every 
instance ; and enough may be stated in few words 
here to show the importance of the general 

uestion, and its application to the present case. 
Cotton waste, oily rags, tow, and saw-dust ma: 

all be placed in such positions, or near suc 
other substances as may cause them to ignite. 
The result does not occur invariably, as in the 
better known instances of chemical action ; but 
it occurs positively, in certain cases, which are 
the source of greater danger because of the 
uncertainty. Tow is constantly used in theatres 
for stuffing figures and various other purposes, 
especially about the pantomime season. Saw- 
dust, Mr. Braidwood states that he has seen 
catch fire from the breakage of one of the flasks 
of Florence oil in the packages used, just at the 
time when the sun was shining in that direction. 
It is worth remarking, though perhaps not 
appl ing to the act case, that a carpenters’ 


op is lighted by sky-lights. 
tt is, as we may call it, the general tendency 
of things for the carpenters’ shop to get 
crowded with lumber of all kinds. The wit- 
nesses in the recent case, differ as to where 
things were left ; but enough is learned to show 
that in the shop and many parts, there was 
generally a large quantity of combustible 
material, Every one seems to have noticed 
something of the sort in newly coming to the 
ieee. . Albano fought with the accumula- 
ion of shavings in 1846-7; Mr, Sloman found 
the shop in a disorderly state when he came to 
his old haunts; Mr. Grieve, ditto; Mr. Braid- 
wood found the like, elsewhere the other day ; 
and we must assume that it is inevitable. 

It would, however, have much helped the 
inquiry, if it had been more clearly shown at 
what different parts of the house the several 
rooms called “‘property-rooms ” and “ property- 
shop” were situated—also where on the plan 
were the partitions spoken of in the general 
area of the roof, and where the positions desig- 
nated by the witnesses, for the diferent benches, 
properties, frames, and indescribable lumber. 

e took occasion last week to urge that 
plans should be before the jury during this 
inquiry ; and when it was stated, as we under- 
stood on Saturday last, that a model was be'ng 
_ we hoped that the jury would have 
he means which, in such cases, are so obviously 
required of coming to a true decision. It is 
just as much necessary to use large diagrams at 
an inquiry of this sort, as at Parliamentary com- 
mittees, Something of the kind there used, could 
seal have been prepared; and the excessive 
loss of time, and confusion of witnesses in their 
vain efforts to unravel the mysteries of the plan, 
and to guess at distances, would have been 
avoided. Mr. Albano’s drawings, which were at 
hand, were not referred to, Tf facts are to be 
elicited in such inquiries, the present round- 
about way of getting at them must be altered.* 








NationaL Institution oF Fine Ants.—The 
exhibition of this society is now open at the Portland 
Gallery, in Regent-street, but press of matter pre- 
vents us from giving any details in our present num- 
ber. The exhibition comprises 575 pictures and five 
pieces of scalpture. 





* In answer toan inquiryas to the area covered by Covent-garden 

we may say that we find the building measures, on the 

es foot ¢ inches, the pecection of the a ric ap “en, 
e portico 

The property includes Princes-place and the Piazza Hotel. — 


ST. MARYLEBONE EXTRAMURAL 
CEMETERY, FINCHLEY. 


In consequence of the very great complaints of the 
wet state ‘of this cemetery, pa er its natural 
inclination of surface, that the graves were found to 
fill with water, and, upon heavy rains occurring, the 
whole became a complete swamp, this led to an 
examination, when it was discovered that not a drop 
of water passed out from the main sewers. Subse- 
quently, matters became so much worse that an 
eminent engineer was called in ; when, after making a 
minute examination, he made a startling report. He 
condemns the plan adopted as being unscientific and 
unfit for the end in view, and says that the main 
sewer has not been put in at the depth contracted for, 
consequently, the graves cannot be made so deep as 
they might have been, thus at the outset causing 
great loss to the parish; that the sewer has sunk in 
part, and has been constructed in lengths which do 
not connect at their junctions in a continuous line ; 
that the arterial draius are put in at a depth of several 
feet less than contracted for, without regard to levels 
or continuons lines, some up, some down, some falling 
the wrong way, and with interregnums of from 20 to 
50 feet lengths ; with other matters almost too mon- 
strous to believe could be the case where two archi- 
tects, having the constant assistance of a clerk of 
works, were employed in the supervision. The build- 
ings also were obliged to be altered in order to render 
them practically useful for their intended purposes. 
However, as the matter may possibly become a sub- 
ject for the gentlemen of the law, it is not desirable 
to offer any remarks by way of criticism upon the 
result of this business, which my former communica- 
tion* (never controverted) as to the way in which the 
competition was conducted, and this particular design 
selected, referred to, further than this,—that it is a 
very sad thing for the profession, and indeed for the 
parishioners, that committees undertaking the re- 
sponsibility of making a sound and proper selection, 
do not call in such professional aid as would at least 
_ them from adopting crude and ill-considered 

esigns, resulting in loss and vexatious litigation to 
those whose interest they are delegated to protect, as 
well as loss and cruel disappointment to competitors 
pursuing a fair and honourable course. I send you 
my name, A ComPETITOR, 








LOOKER’S HOLLOW BRICKS FOR 
VENTILATION. 

THE arrangement of bricks, proposed by Mr. 
Looker, already noticed in connection with the late 
Architectural Exhibition, deserves fuller description. 
It is designed especially to afford cheap, simple, and 
effectual ventilation, particularly in the humbler 
class of dwellings, in accordance with a plan sug- 
gested by Mr. Lloyd, and illustrated in our pages, 

The hearth has beneath it an air-chamber com- 
municating with the outer air. The jambs are built 
in with the bricks, which form conduits for the air 
entering under the hearth. The air is conducted 
through the bricks from the mantel to the upper part 
of the room, where it is delivered warm, the warmth 
being acquired chiefly from the smoke flue, whereby 
there is an economy of heat, and consequently of 
fuel. By an arrangement of the same bricks at the 
back of the fireplace and smoke flue, air-flues are 
formed, which may be carried to any desired height, 
and to the right or left, in the same or other rooms. 
By this means part of the heat of the back of the 
smoke-flue, instead of being suffered to escape at the 
chimney-top, may be carried to any room, and be the 
means of giving warmth and ventilation to rooms not 
provided with a fireplace. 








“ RECEIVING HOUSES.” 


Havine read in your useful periodical some 
remarks upon the newly-established cemetery at 
Woking, as connected with the recently -enacted 
savitary laws relating to intramural burials, with 
the difficulties attending their practical working, I 
am induced to state a circumstance bearing upon 
the subject, which is, probably, but one of many 
of a similar kind, and one which the Woking and 
other cemetery companies, aided by the clergy and 
parochial authorities, could easily remedy. A short 
time since, a poor woman living in a court in the 
City was prematurely delivered of a still-born child. 
The body of the child was placed in a box in the 
room (the only one occupied by the husband, wife, 
and three children), whete it remained upwards of a 
week, when a disagreeable smell was noticed by per- 
sons entering the room: this led the husband to 
inquire what ought to be done with the body : he was 
told to take it to the sexton of the parish, who would 
inter it for him upon the payment of a small fee. The 
parish burial-ground being closed, the sexton referred 








* Vide vol. xii. page 335. 


-|not been satisfactorily met. 


him to the churchwarden, the churchwarden consulted 
one of the guardians, the guardian thought it would 
be illegal, but said the rector had better be applied 
to: the rector could not give his consent to the 
opening of the ground without rendering himself 
liable to a heavy penalty, which he was unwilling 
to risk. The poor man was then ordered to 
carry it to the nearest cemetery he could find, 
which he did the next day, having to carry his 
unpleasant burden upwards of 2 miles. Does it not 
seem desirable that receiving-houses should be esta. 
blished in every parish where the burial-grounds have 
been closed, as a depository for such births, from 
whence they might be collected once or twice a weck 
by the various cemetery companies now in existence, 
and decently and properly interred? Should some 
such plan be carried into effect, would it not tend to 
prevent the practice of child-dropping, so frightfully 
prevalent in some populous districts, and so expensive 
to parishes, by the calling of coroners’ inquests, &. ? 
It would also assist in the prevention of such a scene 
as that witnessed on draining some stagnant water by 
the Eastern Counties Railway Company, where, it has 
been stated, a number of human bodies were discovered 
among those of such animals as are generally found in 
similar receptacles, R. H.N. 








Potices of Books. 


The Drainage of London: A Letter addressed to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works on the Value 
of the Sewage, the most economical Mode of 
disposing of it, Fc. By W. W. Pocock, 
FRIBA, &c. Ridgway, Piccadilly, 1856. 

Mr. Pocock is a member of “the Board of 

Works for the Westminster district,” and his 

purpose is to consider whether the projected 

sewers, at a cost of several millions sterling, to 
take the sewage into the Thames at i § 

Creek, or elsewhere, really be the best mode o' 

——— so large a sum of money. 

e author urges, in the outset, that the 
drainage of the metropolis is the only want of 
the inhabitants that has been entrusted to 
public functionaries, and the only want that has 
Having taken a 
step in the right direction, he remarks— 


“We must cast about and see, whether the same 
principle that has covered the sea with our commerce, 
filled the world with our manufactures and our coun- 
trymen, brought the capitals of Europe within whis- 
pering distance of each other, netted our land first 
with canals, and then with railways, crowded our 
suburbs with houses, and lighted our streets with gas, 
cannot be brought to bear for the removal of the 
sewage of our drains, as well as the ashes of our 
grates and the sweepings of our houses.” 

With this view the author proposes a scheme 
for the disposal of the — to a company or 
companies, who shall rid the Londoners of it 
altogether, for a consideration, and convert it 
(notwithstanding all that has been said against 
such schemes) to use for agricultural purposes, 
by sending it out to the country through pipes, 
and distributing it to land occupiers, much as 
the water supply is brought into London, and 
distributed to house occupiers. The removal of 
the filth, he conceives, is all that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works itself has to see to as 
regards the sewage question, its application or 
conversion as manure not coming legitimately 
within their province : 

“ Nor if it did,” continues the author, addressing 
the Board, “could you possibly effect it so advan- 
tageously as a purely commercial and personally inte- 
rested association. Suppose, then, the sewage collected 
at the Galleons, your next step towards utilizing it 
is to offer it to parties willing to operate upon it, for 
their own benefit. Then why not offer it as it is, and 
where it is, without expending a penny upon tamnels 
and arterial sewers, pumps, and flood-gates? And 
let the contractors, subject to such terms and condi- 
tions as you may approve of, take it where they like, 
and do with it as they like. 

The ‘answer will probably be, that no one would 
take ‘it. But, has it been tried? What terms have 
been offered? If it is expected that parties should 
offer to pay for that which is daily paraded as ® 
nuisance, or even remove, without charge, that which 
we acknowledge it will cost us millions to pass on to ot! 
next neighbours, it is not to be wondered at that such 
hopes are doomed to disappointment. But, if we are 
willing to pay the interest of the ere tas 
saved, has this ever been made known, or even bint 
at ? ” 

It is on some such basis as that here suggested 





that Mr. Pocock proposes to solve the sewer 
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problem. He enters into detailed calculations 
to show how it could probably be done. He 
makes no doubt but that after a time the sewa 

would not only pay for removal, but provide for 
the maintenance of the sewers themselves, if not 


more. 


«Had I been inclined to calculate closely,” he re- 
marks in conclusion, “it would have been easy to 
have shown that the sewage could be removed at such 
a price as to render it worth the farmer’s while to 
pear the whole of the expense, and even pay the 
Londoner for it. Thus even supposing the quaatity 
to be not seventy but a hundred million gallons a day 
and that a ton of water to the farmer was worth a half- 
penny, we have the liquid still worth 4d. (or rather 73d.) 
per ton, instead of 5d.and allowing 144d. for distribution, 
and thecarrier 1}d.for interest upon plant; we still have 
a balance of 1d. (or rather 43d.) per ton, out of which 
to pay working expenses and purchase. But this I 
should regard as an unfair position; and any impres- 
sion on the part of the agriculturist that it was wished 
he should confer a boon upon the Londoner, without 
a corresponding concession on the citizen’s part, 
would greatly tend to prevent the working of the 
scheme. On the other hand, an impression that he 
might have the liquid for less than its real worth 
would promote a more extensive and rapid consump- 
tion of it, And the knowledge that the carrier was 
receiving a sum for removing it, would tend to 
strengthen such an idea. Besides, it is but fair that 
we should bear a reasonable proportion of the expense 
attending what would, under existing circumstances, 
be a mutual advantage. And the income thus secured 
would, it is obvious, as a guarantee fund, be an im- 
mense advantage to a working company, and would 
cn tog the field competitors who would otherwise 
aot think of entering it.” 


On the Arrangement, Construction, and Fittings 
of School -houses. By R. Scorr Burn. 
ondon and Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1856. 


Tus is chiefly an abstract, in an available form, 
of Mr. Barnard’s “Practical Illustrations of 
School Architecture,” published in America, 
and which was reviewed in our columns at con- 
siderable length some time ago. It contains 
many useful hints and details; but it should be 
pointed out to those who are concerned, that it 
would be waste of time in = case where assist- 
ance from the Committee of the Privy Council 
on Education is desired, to found plans on those 
given by Mr. Barnard, as no pecuniary aid is 

ted unless the plans are in accordance with 
the arrangement laid down as the best by the 
Committee of Council, 





The al Gallery of Art. Edited by S. C. 
tae TSA. Pets XIII. XIV. and XY. 
London: P. and D. Colnaghi; Manchester : 


Agnew. 


Or this very beautiful and valuable work fifteen 
parts are now issued, the last of them equal, if 
not superior, to any of the preceding. This 
contains E. Corbould’s “Go, and sin no more ” 
{one of that artist’s best works), very well 
engraved by C. H. Jeens; Harding’s view 
of “Hyde-park in 1851,” a pleasant reminiscence 
of a pleasant time; and “The Madonna,” 
engraved by F’. Bal, after Carlo Dolci. We are 
disposed to fear that the circumstances of the 
time must tend to lessen the present sale of this 
work,—a reason, if it be so, why all who really 
desire to assist the arts should give their aid to 
the work during its progress. The first volume, 
containing thirty-six fine engravings, can now 
be — ; and we most cordially recom- 
mend it. 





VARIORUM. 


“Tunes not generally known familiarly ex- 
lained” is “a book for old and young,” by 

. Timbs, the editor of the “ Year-Book of 
Facts,” and is published by Mr. Bogue, of Fleet- 
street. It contains much curious and useful infor- 
mation, scientific, historical, traditionary, and 
speculative. By the way, is it certain that “The 
popular superstition of overturning the salt at 
table being unlucky originated from Leonardo da 
Vinci’s picture of the Last Supper, in which 
Judas Iscariot is represented as overturning 
the salt?” This, we should think, must at 
least be doubtful, considering the deep-seated 
and prevalent superstitions in regard to salt 
which pervade the East, and did so long 
ere da Vinci merely embodied one of them 








probably in accordance with Eastern ideas 
while painting an event which occurred in the 
East. The collection makes a very entertaini 
and instructive littie book._— A new edition 0 
Lockhart’s “Ancient Spanish Ballads” has 
been published by Murray. It contains, in 
addition to the illustrations by Warren, Harvey, 
&c. and matter in the first issue, a portrait of 
the author after Pickersgill, and the sketch of 
his life, which appeared in the Zimes. It isa 
charming book for the drawing-room, especiall 
remarkable for the series of elegant Cai an 
coloured title-pages, by Mr. Owen Jones. 








SHiscellanea. 


Gun WADDING THAT WILL Not BuRN A THEATRE. 
—The great liability of theatres to destruction by 
fire is a fact that must at the present time be strongly 
impressed on the public mind, two theatres having 
been entirely destroyed within a few weeks. That 
great loss of life has not occurred is almost miracu- 
lous: the panic that seized the comparatively few 
present in the house at Covent-garden shows what 
might have happened had the fire broken out when 
the house was full. And now, almost before the ruins 
of Covent-garden have ceased to smoke, we are 
startled with the intelligence that Drury-lane has had 
a@ narrow escape, and two firemen have received great 
commendation for arresting the fire in time. The 
cause of this last-mentioned accident, and also of the 
destruction of Covent-garden in 1808, has been ascer- 
tained, viz. the ignited wadding from firearms ; and it 
requires but little consideration of the contents of a 
theatre to understand how these apparently insigni- 
ficant bits of smouldering material may sometimes 
be lodged in places were ignition will be produced. 
Now that the military spirit of the nation is roused, 
no doubt theatricals will for many years comprise 
more than the usual proportion of warlike scenes, and 
the danger be consequently increased. The question 
arises, cannot a wadding be made that will fall merely 
chared, and not holding fire? I think there is no 
doubt it can be done, and I would suggest that the 
various proprietors of theatrical properties, whose in- 
terests are involved to the extent of hundreds of 
thousands, should combine to offer a small premium 
for a perfectly safe gun wadding, and appoint umpires 
to test any specimens offered.— J. R. 

HoLBoRN-HILL. — An excellent opportunity of 
improving Holborn-hill appears to be at this mo- 
ment slipping away or neglected, in the way in 
which the City authorities are proceeding to 
make the new street from Coppice-row, Clerk- 
enwell, to Holborn-hill. They are now engaged in 
forming the vaults, and are, it is said, pitching the 
level of the street too low. If the’ street, at all 
events, be formed at the level now being made where 
the street from Cow-cross to Peter-street is being 
carried across, and where a sudden descent is being 
made, the Holborn-hill and other improvements may 
be for ever precluded. Mr. Goldsworthy has called 
the attention of the Holborn District Board of Works 
to this subject. At the place indicated, the street, it 
is calculated, ought to be carried 6 feet higher than 
it is, otherwise, a sudden rise must be made in the 
level at Vine-street. In justice to the City Committee 
it may be added, that the original commissioners, and 
not they, are blamed for the manner in which this 
improvement is being carried out. 

PRESENTATION OF THE INSTITUTE oF ARCHI- 
TEcTs’ Mrepats.—At the next meeting of the Insti- 
tute of British architects, the 31st instant, Earl de 
Grey, president, will present the Royal medal, the 
Institute medals, the Soane medallion, and the prize 
in books, in conformity with the award of the special 
general meeting, held February 18th, 1856. A paper 
on the Triumphal Arches of the Romans, with illus- 
trations, by Professor Donaldson, will be read. 


Surveyors oF Hignways.— At Worship-street, 
on the 12th inst. Mr. Charles Fyson, surveyor of 
highways for the parish of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
appeared to an adjourned summons, in which he was 
charged, at the instance of the new vestry appointed 
under the Metropolis Local Management Act, with 
having unlawfully refused to permit certain of the 
inhabitant ratepayers to inspect the books connected 
with his office, whereby he had rendered himself liable 
to a penalty of 57. for each default.—Mr. D’Eyncourt 
said, that although he had no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing the conduct of the defendant to be repre- 
hensible, he considered it to be so doubtful whether 
he could be proceeded against in the character of sur- 
veyor of highways, all the duties and liabilities attached 
to that office being now vested in the district boards 
or vestries elected under the Metropolis Management 
Act, that he did not feel justified in imposing a penalty 
upon him, and must: order the summons to be di 





mnissed, 


——_ 


Tue Taunton ScHoor or Art AND ScrENCE.— 
An impetus was given to the object of establishing a 
school of science and art for Taunton, by a m 
held last week, when Mr. Cole, the inspector. 
of the Department of Science and Art, attended to’ 
explain the objects and advautages of Schools of 
Art. The attendance, according to the local Courier, 
was very numerous, the room being at one time quite: 
crowded; and many artizans, connected in some 
degree with the production of local art manufactures, 
interested themselves in the proceedings. Mr. Cole: 
was accompanied by Mr. Wild, the Government: 
assistant-inspector. In the course of his address 
Mr. Cole said, most of them had more or less, a 
knowledge of history, and if they looked into history 
they found that before writing was established, draw- 
| ing was employed to convey ideas which would now 
be exp in writing. Ancient nations used forms. 
to represent the ideas to be conveyed, and the 
Egyptians particularly represented these by forms 
rather than by letters. Every ploughman had some- 
thing to do with things in which his accuracy was 
desirable: every housemaid in her daily work had to 
put things to rights: every sempstress should see cor- 
rectly and know how to cut out a shirt or to make it, 
to draw a straight line and know whether her work 
was done right or wrong: every carpenter, every 
hodman, every mason, every artizan, on whatever he 
might be employed, had something to do with Jndging 
whether he did it right or wrong. What they did in 
schools of art was to teach them to see with pre- 
cision, so that they should deal and 
correctly with what was before them. He was 
told at — that a — were some- 
what in a dilemma, as they at present 
two schools ; but it would be.a great Sear 
possessing so many advantages, should lose the oppor- 
tunity of having a school of art because it cannot get 
a third school. When he visited their National 
School, he found there both boys and girls; and 
though there was no objection to the boys being 
tanght drawing, he was told that there was great 
prejudice against girls being taught to see correctly. 
In some places he had met with just the contrary 
objection :—“‘ We can allow the girls to be taught, 
there can be no harm in that; but certainly not the 
boys. We find that if you teach the boys drawing, it 
makes them impudent!” Now he did not think, from 
what had been stated to him that day, that it was 
likely the objection would be persisted in. He had 
heard with great satisfaction that the committee had 
collected a subscription, certainly sufficient to start 
the school exceedingly well. 


ScHoots at DEprrorD.—The schools to the new 
church, built by Miss Coutts, in the Lewisham-road, 
which was opened last year, have been completed, and 
were opened on the 13th by Lord Haddo. Two of 
the group have only yet been completed, for 200 boys 
and 180 girls, with class-rooms and residence for the 
master. The contract was 2,280/. and was taken by 
Mr. Thompson, of Camberwell, and built from the 
design of Mr. Joseph Peacock. The schools occupy 
a large site, which was given by the frecholder, and 
have separate playgrounds and garden in front: the 
buildings are arranged to form two sides of a 
quadrangle, with the playgrounds behind. 

Cuear “GENTEEL” Dwetiines.—In the Court 
of Common Pleas, a jury has exonerated a Mr. Bart- 
lett, who had given an “IO U” for deposit-money 
on purchasing “a pretty little estate,” consisting of 
six houses “of a genteel character.” He discovered 
that the character was more “ genteel ” than substan- 
tial, and he declared off the bargain. The seller re- 
ferred the question to a jury. The jury went over the 
premises—yea, over the roof; and found the roof 
give way under their feet; a painful thing for the 
transient jurymen, but how much more painful for 
the abiding tenants with the said roof over their heads ! 
Yet the “ pretty little estate” at Mile-end, is only a 
type of innumerable little estates at the end of many 
a mile about the country. The tenant may perhaps 
be enjoying domestic bliss, when the middle half of 
the parlour-wall shall come in by the force of a 
British gale, and the family shall be panic-stricken 
with a natural dread lest the whole house should 
imitate the wall. But in every house of the “ genteel 
estate,”” fear saaetiee See heart of the — es see 
How many. a tenant in ignorance until his situa- 
tion is illustrated by a failure in the bricks! How 
many @ tenant dares not bring to the account the 
landlords to whom he owes rent! How many a 
tenant, in over-c ning rents, has brought about 
the present condition of building! The trade is such 
that those who build substantially—whose work can 
defy the rats, the elements, or a dancing-party in any 
story of the house — find it impracticable to cover 
their own outlay unless they ask a rent which few 
will pay; the competition of the market drawing the 
paterfamilias in search of a house towards. those 


dis- | genteel traps which stand by sufferance of wind and 





weather.— Spectator. 
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~Rattwars.—The poor West-London Railway can 
get no award from Mr. Hawkshaw, to whom the 
settlement of its claims against the London and 
North-Western Company was referred. Month after 
month, quarter after quarter, passes, but no award 
comes. At the half-yearly meeting of the West 
London, held the other day, it was said the delay 
“ rested with the gentlemen of the long robe. The 
great difficulty was te make an appointment that 
would snit the counsel of the London and North- 
Western - Company.” Gentlemen, whether of the 
“Yong robe” or short robe, have no business to 
undertake matters they cannot attend to. But what 
care they? It is only the poor shareholders of a 
weak company who suffer. The injustice and ill- 
treatment the West-London Railway shareholders 
have received from the great companies js unex- 
in the whole history of railway management ; 
what a history that is! Mr. Hawkshaw owes it 
to his own character to insist on an immediate 
t———The engineering estimate for the 
aor deviation of the Crewe and Shrewsbury 
e of the London and North Western: Railway 
is 110,000/. and the cost of the authorised 
works fhtended to be relinquished under the bill 
88,0002. making an increased expenditure in relation 
to that part of the undertaking of 27,000/7——The 
Irish Southe:n and Western Railways are expending 
48,0007. on hotel at Killarney, with the expectation 
of realising 1,000/..a year rent. The Irish Great 
Western expended 90,0007. on a hotel at Galway. 


Pusirc Works anp Buitpines.—The estimates 
i on Friday inclade 195,141/. for public 
ings and royal palaces; 7,8687. for additional 
works in the south portion of Buckin Palace, 
for external enclosures, lighting, and warming ; 
91,6847. for royal parks and pleasure-gardens ; 
99,8837. for the New Houses of Parliament ; 
207,8052. for Holyhead harbour and roads ; 283,000/. 
for harbours of refuge ; 3847. for Port Patrick har- 
bonr; 41,221/. for public buildings in Ireland ; and 
19,8507. for the ne of Kingstown. As regards 
the parks, it is found that to St. James’s the Green 
and Fiyde Parks is appropriated 25,681/.; to Ken- 
sington-gardens, 2,716/.; to Chelsea Hospital 
tranny 750/.; the Regent’s Park, 6,601/.; to 
ictoria Park, 4,860/.; to Greenwich Park, 2,2877.; 
and to the Royal Botanical and Pleasure-gardens at 
Kew, 19,0787. Under the head of the New Houses 
of Parliament, Sir C. Barry demands 9,500/. for the 
completion of the Victoria-tower, 7,600/. for the 
clock-tower, and other items, amounting altogether 
to 52,540/.; exclusive of the works not under his 
direction. 4,000/. is to be applied this year to the 
decoration of the new Palace at Westminster, under 
the direction of the Fine Arts Commission. The 
works fuclude Mr. J. Gibson’s statue of the Queen 
and its bas-reliefs, Mr. J. R. Herbert’s frescoes in 
the Peers’ robing-room, illustrative of “ Justice on 
earth and its development in law and judgment,” and 
the marble statues of men of eminence (as members 
of Parliament) in St. Stephen’s-hall. The work of 
Mr. Gibson is nearly completed. Mr. Herbert is 
about to commence his fresco paintings, and, as 
the statues, commissions for ten, at the cost 
of 1,2007. each for three, and 1,000/. each for the 
other seven, have already been given. 


Crzanine Boarps.—In answer to “J. K. E.” 
allow me to say, that if by the above, floor boards 
are meant, he will find scrubbing them with a mix- 
ture made by dissolving unslacked lime in boiling 
water will have the desired effect. The proportions 
are, two tablespoonsful toa quart of water. No soap 
need be used.—REINIGKEIT. 


Tae Omnisus Questron.—I have seen the draw- 

ing of the vehicle to which was awarded the 100/. 
prtadans ; and I could not fail being much impressed 
with the justice of the jurors’ remarks ia reference 
thereto, and ain precisely of their opinion, that it 
comes far short of the public requirements. For 
instance, I would suggest the addition of a Aand-rait, 
to depend a few inches from the roof, on either side, 
whereby unfortunate passengers might be saved the 
imminent risk of crushing the “last Paris fashion,” 
or mutilating some unoffending old gentleman’s too- 
susceptible bunnions, &c. when thrown head-foremost 
by the conductor into “the repository ;” and also 
that the windows (prodacing, when in motion, that 
most indescribable of noises) be made perfectly secure, 
as there can exist no necessity for the opening of 
same, if ventilation be — through the open 
door-window and roof. I might also call attention to 
the discomfort arising from having to sit bolt upright, 
with: the alternative of a sharp window-beading in 
close: juxtaposition with the spine; and the ample 
which is provided for travellers if the conveyance 

to be full. But this would be almost as bad 

as demanding “comfort and consideration” for the 
pablie, which I am hardly bold enough to ask for 


actress, as outdoor pensioners; and that four chil- 
dren of actors and actresses be placed upon the 


of actors and actresses be placed upon the founda- 
tion of the Lower School; and that the selection 
of the most deserving claimants be made by 
the committees of the Drury-lane, Covent-garden 
General Theatrical Fund,.and the General Dramatic, 
Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund Association, as 
most likely to be acquainted with the merits of the 
applicants.” The resources of the charity have been 
enorm: ‘mcreased by the erection of the Crystal 
Palace, and would suffice for all that could be de- 
manded of it. Mr. Webster, at the public meeting 
which was held on the subject (Mr. C. Dickens in the 
chair), said to the disgrace of the managers of the 
college, that in 1848 the tombstone of Edward Alleyn 
was found in the womeren ge | of fhe Halfmoon, 
Dulwich, and the gentleman who made the discovery 
had called upon them to remove it; but, according 
to the reports, dated 1644, it had not been done. 
Would not this be a good moment to establish 
General Dramatic Institution, the main object of 
which should be the elevation of the profession ? 

Tur Lecrures on ParntTING AT THE Royat 
Acaptmy.—Professor Hart’s lectures on painting are 
being published in full in the Atheneum, Four have 
already appeared, and well deserve the attention of 
our readers. 

Tue ArnamBra.—The Literary Gazette says, 
Madrid papers inform us of the melancholy fact, that 
the Alhambra is falling before the destroying hand of 
time. The inhabitants of Granada were awakened in 
the dead of the night by a lond crash like a clap of 
thunder, followed by what seemed an earthquake. 
Thousands rushed into the streets, and it was soon 
discovered that the noise proceeded from the fall of 
one of the largest walls of the Alhambra, that which 
joins the tower “los Picos,” with the gate “de 
Hierro.” A strict examination was made of the ruins, 
which resulted in the discovery that one of the towers, 
and the fortress itself, are threatened with a similar 
fate. Workmen are employed in restoring the palace. 
Paris AND Lonpon HovsEs.—There is no deny- 
ing it,—space is a very important element in con- 
sidering the salubrity of a town. Six-story houses, 
however, if only occupied by oue family, have their 
faults; and many a meflical man could, if he would, 
tell of lung and heart diseases brought on by the con- 
stant running up and down five and six flights of 
stairs. “J. P, W.’s” observations, therefore, must 
be taken, even in this sense, with some qualification. 
The Paris servants have not to run up and down 
stairs all day long, as the London servants have. Then 
is it really the fault of the public that they live in 
unhealthy houses? My neighbour, Bridgestream, 
came to London without ten pounds to bless himself 
with. He built houses for sale and occupation, and 
is now said to be worth 20,000/. a year. Everybody 
knows his houses to be regular lath and plaster com- 
positions—that is, all professional men and tradesmen 
know it; but Bridgestream was thrown on a taking 
neighbourhood, and his houses did se// and fet. But 
what is the effect, now that his fortune is made? 
Why those who bought his houses, even under pro- 
fessional advice, and only gave for them the sum ad- 
vised, find out that they had better not have bought 
them at any price. The builder has made his fortune, 
and the people saffer—A Victim. 

EXxpLosion In a Vautt.—Allow me to draw your 
attention to a circumstance which occurred to me a 
week since. I was requested to inspect an old vault 
in Holborn, which runs some distance under the road, 
and to give my opinion as to its safety. Having 
entered it through a small aperture, accompanied by 
the occupier of the house, I carefully examined the 
cracks in the brickwork, and came to an opening in 
the crown of the arch, which appeared to have been a 
shaft to admit coals. On holding a lighted candle to 
its mouth, an explosion immmedately took place, 
which threw me almost senseless to the ground. One 
side of my face was slightly burned and my hair was 
singed. I am thankful it was no worse. The cause I 
cannot exactly account for. There was no smell of 
gas: the cellar is in use ; andI went all round it pre- 
viously to the explosion. Most probably it was the 
accumulation of foul air, collected for some time in 
the shaft, and unable to escape. If you think this 
little incident worthy of a place in your excellent 


ventilation there, where it can possibly be done. 
JoHN WILLIAMS, 





whilst I sign myself OMNIBUS. 


Douwicu Cottece+—-Tuz Atieyn Girt.—Mr. 
Benjamin Webster is making a good fight to obtain last remaining source of supply of timber within 
for acters some share of the benevolent bequest of British territories is Pegu. There are, it is true, oon. 
Alleyn, himself an actor, and we sincerely hope he siderable forests of teak still remaining to the west. 
may succeed in his praiseworthy endeavour. All ward, within Dr. Gibson’s jurisdiction. There are 
that is asked is—“ That one actor and actress be , teak “ forests ” also in Chota Nagpore, but they belong 
admitted as indoor pensioners; one actor and to guasi independent chiefs, whose barbarian dread of 


journal, it may serve as a caution to those whose busi- | M 
ness calls them to inspect underground works, and | 7, 
may, at the same time, suggest the importance of Downe 


| Exuaustion or INDIAN Forests.— Almost the 


European intercourse leads them positively to deny 
, the fact. There may be patches also on the frontier 


foundation of the Upper School; that four children to the north-east ; but all these sources are too remote 


' and possibly too insignificant for a great commeree. 
| Pegu alone remains; and of Pegn Dr. M’Clelland’s 
report is by no means hopeful. The Burmese 
| Government has overworked the forests: the native 
squatters have overworked the forests: the British 
‘Government has indirectly overworked th 

| a y e forests ; 
; and this grand source of wealth stands in need rather 
| of renovation than of further drainage.—Friend of 
India. 

Rarn-Warer CrsTeRN anD Leap Porson: — 4 
Birmingham correspondent, Mr. W. M. Williams, 
points attention to a circumstance in respect to which 
the readers of the Builder have been frequently 
warned, namely, to the risk of the poisonous im- 
pregnation of rain-water, held in cisterns, lined with 
lead, as incidentally (and, doubtless, inadvertently), 
set forth by our correspondent, Mr. Wylson, while 
describing his mode of filtering rain-water. As we 
have more than once suggested, it would be. well 
not only to avoid the use of lead in such cisterns, 
but also in the gutters, &c. from which the rain- 
water. for domestic use is collected; or, failing the 
substitution of slate, or other lining in the cistern,: 
and zine for the gutters, a coating of some cement 
or mastic, such as was lately suggested in our 
columns for these same purposes, might be laid over 
the lead, both of gutters and cistern. The disuse 
of lead, however, in the cistern and filtering appa. 
ratus recommended by Mr. Wylson, does not affect 
the merits of his plan in the slightest degree; but, 
on the contrary, would be a decided improvement 
where the water is wanted for domestic use, in which 
cease, in fact, the use of lead for lining a cistern, 
as we cannot too often repeat, is positively deleterious 
and dangerous to life as well as injurious to health. 


New Yorx.—The St. Germain Hotel, lately 
opened for the reception of guests, forms, accord- 
ing to the Home Journal, a feature at the junction 
of the two great thoroughfares, Broadway and the 
Fifth Avenue. It is six stories in height, presenting 
three facades of the Composite order, and is aw 
ornament to the park which it overlooks. From the 
egies : grand osc a of white marble leads to: 

unda, or great , Which is surpassing! 

beautiful and imposing. The architects, omg 
Mettanet and Burke; the builders, Messrs. Stewart 
and Howell, and Van Pelt and Smith and others, 
deserve credit for carrying out a design so novel. 
The same paper says,—‘“ The Central Park we are 
to have—and who is not glad of it? Let the com- 
missioners commence the work at once, and give to 
the city as soon as possible this maguificent garden, 
where the rich and the poor, the old and the young, 
may repair and enjoy its pure air and sunlight.” 











TENDERS 


For the chapels, lodge, entrance-gates, and boundary: 
walls, for the itvestces cemetery, advertised for rag 4 
Builder. Mr. Joseph Messenger, architect :— 





Eyre £2,933 0 0 
BUD Sscitcbivtennqnentvsicbvesneavieied 2,487 0 0 
ODED, isinevnsevicssiinsce sie cansédecteens 2; 00 
BODO. sosdtayassciate Sassvincb des ogeached 2, 00 
RUMMNMINEI:. <a ncashssctus sgasebasisscetcases 2,330 0 0 
GRODABE. 0. cs ccsaircseevivavectbevenvets ody 0 0 
Porter (accepted) ........teceees 2,144 0 0 





For the Regent-street Tabernacle,—Princes-end, Tip- 
ton. Mr. Wigginton, architect :— 





Phillips, Great Bridge ............ £1,311 19 0 
Dolland, Dudley 0 
Peacock, Gormal 00 
Coxiand Son, Tipton ........++00+ - 1,14 0 0 


As the trustees wished the whole of the light to be 
derived from the roof, there was a slight alteration ip 
the plans; the amended tenders for. which, = 
Messrs. Cox and Peacock, showed a difference of 27/.— 
and the contract fell to Mr. Peacock. 





For a proposed building in Lombard-street, for the 
Royal Insurance Company. Mr. John Belcher, architect. 
The quantities prepared by Mr. Richard Roberts :— 











er, ‘ Maho- 
uild- ‘art iy in Total 
ing. walls fobbies. } 
Fe ee ee. ay £4,110 | £703 | £387 | £6,206 
Haward and Nixon ...| 4,016 607 273 | 4,896 
Ashby and Sons ...... 3,960 | 600 335 

577 359 | 4,776 
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